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THE LIVING DEMOCRACY SERIES 
HE late Will Hays used to tell about an 
experience he once had with George East- 
man, the famous inventor, industrialist, 
and pioneer in the production of photographic 
supplies. 

One evening Hays and Eastman were discussing 
a trip the latter had recently made to Africa. 

“Would you like to see some of the motion 
pictures I took?” Eastman inquired. 

Hays opined he would, and, after the projector 
had been loaded, the two men settled back in 
their chairs to watch a film that included much 
of the wild life of the “Dark Continent.” In one 
of the shots a savage lion charged the camera. 
The lion seemed to be leaping out of the screen 
and into the room, its huge jaws agape, its 
enormous claws reaching out to rip its victim 
into shreds. At the last moment, while in mid air 
only a few feet from the cameraman, the lion 
dropped dead and a man with a rifle stepped for- 
ward to look at his kill. 

Hays gasped. “Stop the film!’ he said. And 
then, turning to Eastman, asked, ‘‘Who took that 
picture, George?” 

“I did,” Eastman calmly replied. 

Now Eastman was then a man well along in 
years, enormously wealthy, world famous for the 
products he had invented and was producing. 

Hays looked at his friend in astonishment. 
“You must have been out of your mind,” he 
said. “You could have been killed. Weren't you 
scared?” 

Eastman thought a moment. “No, I wasn’t 
scared,” he replied. “I had a man with a rifle 
right beside me.” 

“But suppose he had missed?” Hays asked. 

Again a pause. Then Eastman spoke. “I never 
even thought of that. Long ago when I was a 
young man I learned that no matter what you 
do or who you are you have to depend upon 
your organization.” 

This story has come to mind many times dur- 
ing the past few years, but never more forcefully 
than a few moments ago when in the course of 
reading page proofs for the current issue of this 
journal we came to the announcement that ap- 
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pears on the back cover. We urge you to turn 
to the announcement, not only because it is 
to your advantage to know about “The Living 
Democracy Series,” but because the directors of 
the National Council are depending upon their 
organization to support this new and eminently 
worthwhile educational venture. 


News BEHIND THE News 

We have read these pamphlets from cover to 
cover, some of them several times, and it is with- 
out qualification of any kind that we here en- 
thusiastically endorse them. They are now being 
used in every state in the Union as well as in 
Hawaii and the Philippines, and the response of 
classroom teachers has been no less enthusiastic 
than our own. 

With this strong endorsement we leave the 
pamphlets and turn to a story that does not 
appear on the back cover. After you have read 
the story, or the brief outline of it for which 
we here have space, you will begin to understand 
why the National Council for the Social Studies 
is pleased with the agreement it has reached 
with The Civic Education Center of Tufts Col- 
lege to handle the national distribution of this 
series of booklets dealing with contemporary 
problems. 

The story begins exactly 32 years ago, back 
in 1923, with the publication of a bulletin de- 
scribing several new courses Boston University’s 
School of Education was offering teachers. The 
bulletin carried the title, Education in Citizen- 
ship—A Program in Teacher-Training, and all of 
the courses listed were concerned with the prob- 
lem “of making better citizens.” Those responsi- 
ble for the bulletin summarized their thinking 
about civic education in a brief paragraph that 
makes as much sense today as it did when it was 
written more than a generation ago: 

The most important business of the American public 
school is that of making good American citizens. It may 
turn out scholars. It may produce successful men of busi- 
ness. It may educate for culture. It may make it possible 
for its graduates to make a better living. These and othet 
things it may do—and yet possibly fail. The real test of 
its accomplishment is the kind of citizen it furnishes the 


republic. That is its excuse for being. That, and that 
alone, primarily justifies its support from public funds. 
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Inspired by this basic philosophy, a young 
instructor named John J. Mahoney began to 
teach a course called “Education in Citizenship.” 
As the years passed the course expanded from a 
20-hour offering to a go-hour study of democracy 
and its educational implications, and in 1945, 
after 22 years of work, Dr. Mahoney summarized 
his thinking about civic education in a 344-page 
book, For Us the Living: An Approach to Civic 
Education (Harpers). 

Shortly after the publication of this book, 
Dr. Mahoney joined Dr. Henry W. Holmes, re- 
tired Dean of Harvard's Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, and in 1948 the two men started the Civic 
Education Project in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
The Project was influential from the _be- 
ginning. It was largely responsible for the crea- 
tion in Massachusetts of a State Director of Civic 
Education, the first such office of its kind in the 
country. It was also largely responsible for the 
publication of the Report on Education for Citi- 
enship sponsored by the Commissioners of Edu- 
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cation in the Northeastern states. But by far its 
greatest contribution to the cause of civic edu 
cation was the preparation of the booklets listed 
on the back cover of this journal. ‘These booklets 
were prepared for the students themselves. There 
is nothing better in the field. And the best news 
of all is that more are promised for the near fu- 
ture. 

In the fall of 1954 the Civic Education Foun 
dation, which had been formed to conduct the 
Project, joined with Tufts College to form the 
Civic Education Center. The work begun so long 
ago and carried on so effectively through the 
years continues with an ever-larger opportunity 
for service. 

The National Council for the Social Studies 
is pleased to have a share in this important proj- 
ect, and we hope that the membership of the 
Council will share our enthusiasm and lend its 
support to the work started so long ago and now 
being carried on by The Civic Education Center 
of Tufts College. 





INTERESTING PERSONALITIES 
The following story is from “These Americans,” a booklet in The Living Democ- 
racy Series. This story, written for young readers, appears in Chapter 2. From this 
excerpt we get an idea of how the authors try to catch the reader’s attention and 
lead him on into fruitful and thoughtful discussion.’”—The Editor 


We pick up the story in the middle of a dis- 
cussion. Johnny's father is talking about a boy— 
‘let's call him Johnny or Jackie—Jackie, that’s it! 
He had to go to work when he was ten years old. 
He delivered papers, collected junk, sold hot dogs, 
washed automobiles—things like that. 

“Later he went to the John Muir Technical 
High School and then to the Pasadena Junior 
College 

Mary interrupted. 

“He must have been smart,” she said. 

“Just average,” said Dad, “but he became a 
great athlete. He starred in football, basketball, 
baseball, and track. As a schoolboy, he set a Cali- 
fornia record for the broad jump—2z5, feet, 614 
inches. And as a junior-college baseball player, 
his batting average was .466!”" 

Johnny whistled. 

“He was so good,” said Dad, “that he was given 
an athletic scholarship to UCLA. ... He was a 


star athlete there, too. As a football player at 
UCLA, he averaged twelve yards every time he 
carried the ball!” .. . This boy—this Jackie—was 
so good that he was the only boy in history ever 
to play in two College All-Star games in two dif- 
ferent sports—football and basketball.” 

Johnny looked surprised. 

“In his first college baseball game,’ Dad went 
on, “Jackie stole five bases—including home! 
Somebody taught him how to play tennis, and 
after brief practice, he went into the semifinals 
of the national competition for Negro players.” 

Johnny's eyes were shining with excitement. . . . 

“Jackie left college in his junior year and, after 
a time, he played football for the Los Angeles 
Bulldogs. Early in December, 1941, his team went 
to Honolulu to play. As they were on shipboard 
sailing back to the mainland, they heard in the 
distance .. . a booming sound... . 

(Concluded on page 114) 
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Charles A. Beard: 


The Man and His Works 


Samuel Steinberg 








HE social studies teacher seeking pro- 
fessional inspiration, the scholar looking 
for a short refresher in twentieth century 
\merican historiography, the public-spirited citi- 
zen yearning for vicarious companionship, and 
the intellectual gourmet wishing to sample rare 
food for thought will find Charles A. Beard: An 
Appraisal’ profitable reading. The book is a 
collective appraisal of a career that began in 
1899, when a young Hoosier at Oxford helped 
found Ruskin Hall, a school for workers’ educa- 
tion, and that ended in 1948, when, a month be- 
fore his death, “Uncle Charlie” wrote the preface 
for a biography of Mr. Justice Black. During 
the intervening fifty years Beard served his 
country as teacher, historian, political theorist, 
municipal reformer, and as publicist. Twelve 
highly qualified appraisers apply their scalpets 
to a dissection of this career. They are: Eric F. 
Goldman, Harold J. Laski, Walter Hamilton, 
George Soule, Merle Curti, George R. Leighton, 
Richard Hofstadter, Max Lerner, Luther Gulick, 
George S$. Counts, Arthur W. Macmahon, and 
Howard K. Beale, who also serves as editor. 
Although the appraisers write from varying 
points of view and each according to his field of 
interest, there is surprising agreement on Beard’s 
contributions to American history, written and 
otherwise. This is not to say that the book is a 
Festschrift. The most appropriate way of honor- 
ing Beard’s memory, the appraisers felt, was to 
approach their subject, as Beard had been wont 
to approach his subjects, in the spirit of the 
method. Furthermore, a_ fairminded 
evaluation of Beard could best be achieved if 
it were set in the context of his “frames of refer- 
\s a result, a man emerges who, in spite 
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ence.” 





Dr. Steinberg, Chairman of the Department of 
Social Studies at Stuyvesant High School in New York 
City, is well known in the field of social studies. His 
most recent publication is The United States: Story 
of a Free People (New York: Allyn and Bacon, 1954). 





CHARLES A. BEARD 
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of paradoxes that flesh is heir to, remains one of 
the great figures of twentieth century America. 
What windows do the experts open up on 
Beard’s character and mind? 


THE MAN AND His PHILosopuy 


Beard’s affection for people inclined him to 
the “smiling aspects” of life—to optimism, to 
humor, to a differentiation between the solemn 
and the sincere, to a colorful and unpedantic 
style, to an impatience with the stuffed shirt and 
phony. This effective side of Beard generated 
a critical realism that fused the gracious Beard 
who preached “unceasing criticism of things as 
they are so that men might give thought to mak- 
ing them better.” 

Added to Beard’s humaneness was a_ hard- 
headedness that drove him to the roots of things 
and held him fast once he got there. A Jeflerson- 
ian all his life, he was never pried loose from 
his agrarian sympathies, his hostility to laissez- 
faire capitalism, his fear of the ascendancy of the 
military, his dedication to civil liberties, or even 
from his outlook upon European entanglements 
and their relation to American foreign policy. 

“A man who could not have been produced 
anywhere but in America,” Beard was a prag- 
matist of the company of John Dewey. He re- 
jected doctrinaires and dogmatists, and had little 
faith in their utopias. By “the emerging collectiv- 
ism” Beard meant the integrations that were 
arising out of the great technology, integrations 
that could be made to serve the general welfare 
via administrative reform and the application 
of man’s creative intelligence to planning. So 
averse was Beard to political allegiances in a 
changing society that he did not even commit 
himself to a political party. Nor did Beard ac 
cept any Spenglerian interpretations of history. 
To him the © spring-summer-autumn-wintet 
theory of national histories was nothing but 


‘Edited by Howard K. Beale. Lexington, Kentucky 
University of Kentucky Press, 1954. p. 312 $4.50. 
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delusive rhetoric. He rejected iron-clad formulae 
of inevitability. 

Lastly, Beard’s boundless energy that knew no 
surcease for a half century gives him a dimen- 
sion possessed by few other men. Only the hid- 
den force of genius, propelled by an urge to 
serve his fellow men, can explain this phenom- 
enon. His published writings (the appendix 
lists an incredible number) embraces 42 books, 
45 more written in collaboration, 150 articles, 
30 essays in co-operative works, 155, book reviews, 
25 prefaces or introductions, and countless 
letters to newspaper editors, These figures do not 
include foreign translations. But these writings 
represent only one side of this many-faceted man. 
How does one explain the research councils he 
set up and administered, his municipal reforms 
(i.e. in ‘Tokyo, in Jugoslavia, and so forth), the 
adult education centers he helped found, the 
commissions and associations of which he was 
a member, his dedicated teaching, and the nu- 
merous causes-c¢lébres he spearheaded or was 
part of? 

If this is not enough, the reader may be inter- 
ested in learning that Beard was also a success- 
ful dairy farmer, well known among the farmers 
of Connecticut. 

In short, here was a scholar who did not seek 
the easy refuge of a spacious detachment. Here 
were a mind and heart that could vehemently 
denounce Franklin D. Roosevelt's foreign policy 
and yet admit him to be among our greatest 
presidents. Here was a man who, although in 
dire economic straits in 1917, resigned his post 
in protest against what he considered the arbi- 
trary action of Columbia's Nicholas Murray But- 
ler. Nevertheless, he later classified him as the 
greatest university president among the living. 
One may disagree with some of Beard’s judg- 
ments. One cannot have anything but admira- 
tion and respect for Beard, the man, and Beard, 
the indomitable citizen. 


Tue ‘TREACHER AND EDUCATOR 


Professor Macmahon, who had been on the 
Columbia debating team when Beard was coach 
and who had worked with him as a young in- 
structor, includes this thought in a clear and 
succinct appraisal, “I found myself suddenly 
thinking one day that if I did not have a father 
and were free to choose one in all the world, he 
would be Charles Beard.” What qualities of the 
teacher drew such praise? The other appraisers 
join Macmahon in listing these attributes: 
earnestness rather than seriousness; curiosity 


about truth amounting to a passion; equal def- 
erence to all human beings of whatever age and 
position; an infectious idealism that radiated 
beyond Beard’s own classes. 

Ten years after he had left Columbia, Beard 
had these words to say about teaching, “Perhaps 
it needs a little laughter, more than it does 
changes in administration and curriculum .. . 
too much calm, not enough passion; too many 
theories, not enough theory; too many books, not 
enough strife of experience.” And he would agree 
with Jacques Barzun that one of the plaguey 
things in modern educational life in the United 
States is the underestimating of the role of the 
teacher and the overestimating of the position of 
the administrator. 

Beard, the Jeffersonian, showed a strong in- 
terest in adult education. His venture in behalf 
of workers’ education at Oxford has already been 
noted. In 1921, he played a leading part in the 
establishment of the Workers’ Education Bureau 
of America. Three years previously, he had as- 
sociated himself with his old friends, John 
Dewey and James Harvey Robinson, in founding 
the New School for Social Research. The origi- 
nal aim of this school was to foster learning and 
stimulate thought among adult citizens without 
regard for academic traditions and requirements. 
(Beard himself turned down honorary degrees.) 

Beard was also concerned with the education 
of the young. His textbooks, written by himself 
and in collaboration with William and Mary 
Beard, Bagley, Robinson, Nichols, and with 
others, reveal this interest. His tireless work as 
a member of educational commissions did much 
to bring the scholar and the pedagogue together 
in the tackling of educational problems. Notable 
among these efforts was Beard’s work with the 
Commission on the Social Studies of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association (1929-1934). He wrote 
the basic of the Commission’s sixteen volumes, 
A Charter for the Social Sciences, another on 
The Nature of the Social Sciences, and partici- 
pated in the writing of the final volume, Conclu- 
sions and Recommendations. Among the funda- 
mental ideas stressed were these: That rearrange- 
ments of content within subject areas are not as 
important as a broad, realistic interpretation of 
content; that much of the professional training 
of teachers was “barren, duplicating, and sterile” 
and that this preparation had better be re- 
dressed in the direction of content; that in its 
struggle against competing ideologies, democracy 
must be given a fuller teaching and living pro- 
gram and that these ideologies must be taught so 
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that students will more fully appreciate the un- 
doubted superiority of the democratic way of life. 

Dr. Counts, who was a close friend of Beard to 
the very end and whose appraisal accents Beard’s 
human side, tells this story of Beard at one of 
the meetings of the Social Studies Commission. 
Counts had asked him what he thought of the 
deliberations. “Oh!” he said, “I listened only 
for the first half-hour, concluded they were going 
round in circles, and so turned off my instru- 
ment.” He often observed his deafness was some- 
times a blessing in disguise. Beard was too keen 
and honest a man to be patient with persons 
who, at professional meetings, had bones to pick, 
apples to polish, backs to bite, or logic to learn. 


THE PARADOXES IN BEARD’s HISTORICAL WRITINGS 


The key to an understanding of the paradoxes 
in Beard’s historical works is to be found in the 
fact that be, unlike Henry Adams or Ranke, was 
more than a scholar. He was a publicist for 
whom the past was not a sanctuary into which to 
escape or an idol to adore, but an instrument 
to be used in the solution of the pressing prob- 
lems of the day. For example, An Economic In- 
terpretation (1913) was designed to teach the 
American people that the Constitution was not 
revelation, as had been taught by Burgess and 
Beck, but was intimately related to the economic 
interests of the Framers; that, consequently, the 
Constitution could by amendment and under 
the light of sociological interpretation serve to 
redress the political balance in the direction of 
other economic groups. Its very title, according 
to Max Lerner, was a thesis nailed on the door 
of the academies. But, in a new preface written 
to the book in 1935, Beard admitted that it was 
time to displace economic determinism or con- 
ditioning with multiple causation. And in The 
Republic (1943), Beard, sensitive to a world 
of totalitarian threats, presents American in- 
stitutions with thir checks-and-balances and 
countervailing as che finest expression of consti- 
tutional government. 

We see the same kind of transformation in 
Beard’s other seminal works. In his Rise of 
American Civilization (1927), Beard refers to 
the check-and-balance system as an instrument 
that aimed to dissolve the energy of the demo- 
cratic majority. But in A Basic History of the 
United States (1944), the check-and-balance sys- 
tem is described as preventing “the accumulation 
of despotic power in any hands, even in the 
hands of the people who had the right to vote 
in elections.” According to Beard, this new em- 


phasis was proper because now “the political 
man” can often order “the economic man” about 
instead of taking dictation from him. In short, 
it would seem that Charles A. Beard was more 
devoted to the goals of his country, as he in- 
terpreted these goals, than to the canons of the 
“objective” historians at whom he was wont to 
scoff. 


THe Sixty-Four DOLLAR QUESTION 


Why did Beard, who admittedly was not an 
isolationist and who was a hater of all forms of 
totalitarianism, so vigorously oppose United 
States entry into World War II? George Leigh- 
ton’s essay, “Beard and American Foreign 
Policy,” and the cursory remarks of some of the 
other appraisers attempt to throw light on this 
question. According to them, Beard, ever suspi- 
cious of Balkanized Europe, saw only the irrep- 
arable impairment of American democracy in 
United States’ involvement in Old World 
wrangles. Furthermore, participation in another 
world war would make a Caesar of the President 
and would, ultimately, lead to the domination 
by the military of the civilian arm of govern- 
ment. American democracy, Beard felt, could 
best be made secure by planned application of 
the nation’s productivity to the still untapped 
markets at home and to fair principles of inter 
national trade. We thus, according to Beard, 
would become impregnable in the only way in 
which a nation can really be impregnable—eco 
nomically, politically, and morally. Beard held 
fast to this position not only through his numer- 
ous writings, Open Door at Home (1934), Giddy 
Minds and Foreign Quarrels (Harper's Septem- 
ber, 1939), American Foreign Policy in the Mak- 
ing, 1932-1940 (1946), but also before Senate 
investigation committees. On February 4, 1941, 
for example, he bitterly attacked the Lend-Lease 
Bill before the Foreign Relations Committee. 
On April 3, 1948, he opposed universal military 
training before the Senate’s Armed Services Com- 
mittee, stating, “Universal military training, so- 
called, represents an attempt to implant in the 
United States a well-known curse of the Old 
World... .” 

Obviously, Beard’s “continentalism’ was 
meant to stand up against the Stalin as well as 
the Hitler threat. One may well ask, “How long 
would American democracy have survived a 
Europe under the heel of Hitler and an Asia and 
Africa under the control of Hitler's allies and 
satellites? How long would our de c in 

(Concluded on page 123) 
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lum problem. We can understand the reaction— 
hut we cannot accent it ac a colutian to the nrah-. 


of school personnel in developing the kind of 
education that would implement those very goals 








The NCSS at Work 


Dorothy McClure Fraser 








T HAS been my good fortune, in three years 

as an officer of the Council, to meet with 

social studies teachers in many parts of the 
country. It has been impressive to me to see the 
positive morale, the high professional spirit, with 
which they, for the most part, are dealing with 
the many problems involved in developing a 
sound social studies program. In spite of the 
variety of difficulties which beset education, with 
all the tensions they cause, alert social studies 
teachers have continued to do the best job that 
they can. They have not given up, to return to 
rote teaching of a narrowly conceived social 
studies curriculum. Recognizing many unsolved 
problems in developing an effective social studies 
program, they are continuing to search for work- 
able solutions. 

What are some of these problems, some of the 
critical issues? I will mention a few that seem 
to me to be especially crucial in this year of 
1954, despite our persistent work on them. 


CONTENT AND METHOD 


One is the so-called problem of conflict be- 
tween attention to content and to method. I am 
unwilling to regard this as a valid problem. It 
is an apparent problem only because of much 
misunderstanding and confusion about the 
phrase “content vs. method.” Contrary to the al- 
legations of some vocal (and, may I suggest, mis- 
informed) critics of our schools, there is in 
American education today no responsible group 
which maintains that factual information or 
content is unimportant. Content or factual in- 
formation of a very substantial nature there must 
be, if a social studies program is to have worth. 
The issue is not, “Shall we have content o7 
method?” but, rather, “WHAT content is 
needed, ON WHAT BASES shall it be chosen, 








Dr. Fraser, who served as President of the National 
Council for the Social Studies during 1954, read this 
paper at the 34th Annual Convention held in Indian- 
apolis last November. 
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and HOW SHALL IT BE ORGANIZED for 
the most effective learning by students at a 
given maturity level?” The arguments between 
the experimentalist, the essentialist, and the 
perennialist in education arise over the criteria 
to be used in selecting the content, the purposes 
for which it is to be studied, and whether or not 
a given set of facts is essential. 

We must further recognize that, among social 
studies teachers and curriculum specialists today, 
there is practically universal recognition that 
both the needs of society and the development 
of the individual must be considered in select- 
ing content and planning organization of the 
social studies program. If contenders on either 
side in the battle over content and method will 
relinquish preconceptions that are hostile to the 
other, will stop talking in slogans and headlines, 
and will make serious effort to communicate 
among themselves, they can make a positive con- 
tribution to clarifying our real problems in the 
area of curriculum. 

It is clear to all of us that many of our social 
studies programs, or given parts of the program, 
are so over-packed with factual information as 
to be almost unlearnable by our students. We 
must find a way to resist the pressure to “cover” 
material by teaching less and less about more 
and more in order to meet all the demands 
that are made on the social studies. We must 
find the way together. I do not have the route 
laid out, and I do not believe any one person 
can give it to us. 

But there are two avenues that I am convinced 
we must avoid, for they will only lead us into 
the desert of facts-for-facts sake and into a sterile 
divorcement of school from social realities. One 
is the temptation to seal off the social studies 
curriculum as of today, and refuse to admit new 
materials as new situations arise in our changing 
society. The other is the tendency, which some 
in social studies education have shown, to turn 
the clock back to an earlier decade—even an 
earlier century—and find safety in a curriculum 
that ignores contemporary issues. Perhaps those 
who have taken some version of this road have 
been panicked by adverse criticism, or disheart- 
ened by other difficulties involved in the curricu 
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lum problem. We can understand the reaction— 
but we cannot accept it as a solution to the prob- 
lem. We must recognize that the eventual result 
of either of these avenues will be the devitaliza- 
tion of the social studies, and perhaps even its 
eventual disappearance from the basic school cur- 
riculum as a separate subject area. Incredible as 
this may seem, the history of education shows us 
that it has happened to other curriculum areas 
that were as firmly established in their day as 
social studies has become in ours. It happened 
when those curriculum areas became nonfunc- 
tional. 

It will not be easy to find the way to develop 
dynamic, functional social studies curriculums, 
but invaluable resources are available if we will 
only draw upon them. They are, on the one 
hand, the modern social sciences, which can 
supply us not only with the raw content but 
also with criteria for deciding what content is 
socially significant in our modern world. And 
on the other hand, we have the scientifically 
based fields of psychology of learning and hu- 
man development, from which we can derive 
criteria for determining what content may be ap- 
propriate and learnable in the various grade 
levels. We cannot afford to neglect either of these 
groups of resources. Actually we have made and 
are making progress in utilizing them. We can 
accelerate that progress and place it on an in- 
creasingly sound basis to the extent that we can 
involve a greater proportion of our own social 
studies teachers in it. We can accelerate our prog- 
ress to the extent that we can get the general 
public to understand our goals and methods, and 
involve a wider segment of the community in 
helping to formulate the program. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 

I have been dwelling on general principles. 
This is not the time nor the place to attempt to 
spell them out, but there are a few specifics that 
I feel impelled to mention. One is that the efforts 
of some pressure groups to force materials into 
the curriculum by way of legislation must be re- 
sisted, and shown to the public as the misguided 
efforts that they are. The social studies, because 
of its function of citizenship education, is one of 
the areas most frequently made the subject of 
curriculum legislation. We recognize the pro- 
priety—the desirability—of legislative expression 
of the will of the people with regard to the goals 
and policies of the public schools; but it must 
also be recognized that laws concerning the de- 
tails of the curriculum are likely to tie the hands 
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of school personnel in developing the kind of 
education that would implement those very goals 
and policies. As citizens and as teachers we must 
stand against revision of the social studies cur- 
riculum through legislative enactment. 

Another specific has to do with the responsi- 
bility of the social studies teacher for improving 
communication between school and community. 
Example after example has demonstrated that 
where social studies teachers have consistently 
explained their purposes and methods to parents 
and other adults in the community, they have 
received wholehearted cooperation and support 
in developing forward-looking programs. ‘Their 
schools have found spirited defenders in the com- 
munity when unfair attacks came. Each of us 
must, for his own protection and growth and for 
the welfare of public education, open and use 
all available channels of communication with 
the community. 

Other specifics have to do with aspects of the 
social studies that I consider to be integral parts 
of a modern social studies program, but that 
seem in some localities to be in danger of neglect 
because of pressures felt by the schools. 


CURRENT IssuEs 


The teaching of our national history and tradi- 
tion is a must in a social studies program that 
will help to prepare young people for modern 
life. Social studies teachers, of all groups in the 
United States, recognize this fact. But the teach- 
ing of the national history in a well-balanced 
fashion is endangered when demands are made 
that information about the social and economic 
development of our nation be subordinated to or 
be eliminated in favor of attention to political 
and military history. It is endangered when there 
is disproportionate emphasis upon the early pe- 
riods (because they are ‘‘safe”’ if the material is 
selected with “safety” in view) and de-emphasis 
of the contemporary or near contemporary 
(which might introduce live issues). Yet we hear 
demands that the teaching of United States his- 
tory be modified in these directions. There is 
evidence that such demands have affected teach- 
ing in some social studies classrooms. 

A second point: Citizenship education that 
helps young people develop the attitudes and 
skills that lead to constructive citizenship must 
include far more than facts about governmental 
structure and operation. It must include practice 
in problem-solving, in developing the skills of 
critical thinking, and in participation in civic 
affairs and to life in general. Yet in some locali- 
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ties, whether because of outside pressures or for 
other reasons, the study of civics has reverted to 
a verbal rehearsal of information about the struc- 
ture and operational procedures of government— 
if, indeed, it ever got beyond such an education- 
ally sterile procedure. It is apparent that some 
social studies teachers have, in spite of “official” 
endorsements of a policy of including controver- 
sial issues in the social studies curriculum, 
quietly eliminated them from civics and other 
social studies clauses. 

A social studies program that fails to help 
young people learn about other peoples and 
nations of the world, and fails to give them some 
understanding of the problems of international 
affairs and cooperation among nations, is send- 
ing the young people out into this cold-war- 
world—this world of “co-existence’’— without the 
basic equipment they need if they are to protect 
themselves and their nation in this world. Yet 
there are schools in which many (even a major- 
ity) of the students do not study other nations 
or problems of international affairs in any sys- 
tematic fashion after grade 6 or 7. They study 
the history of their nation twice in the secondary 
years (grades 7 to 12), and they are likely to 
study their nation’s government twice during 
those years. But unless they elect world history, 
world geography, or a problems course, they do 
not move beyond the boundaries of the United 
States in their social studies work, except as 
current events are introduced or as the national 
history involves reference to international prob- 
lems. 

There is another side to this situation. We can- 
not assume that merely placing students in 
courses in world history or world geography will 
solve the problem. We need to reexamine and 
perhaps reorganize the total social studies offer- 
ing in order that understanding of world affairs, 
along with other major areas of social studies in- 
struction, may receive adequate attention. And 
we must recognize that even where world history 
or world geography is studied as a separate course 
there may be little reference to contemporary 
world problems. This results from various fac- 
tors, one of the most powerful of which is pres- 
sure from those outside the school who cannot 
see that modern economics and technology have 
made an understanding of world affairs an im- 
perative for intelligent, patriotic citizens of the 


United States. We have communities in which 
social studies teachers say, “Of course we teach 
about the United Nations, but we don’t talk 
about teaching about it.” We have communities 
in which contemporary world affairs are passed 
over in favor of more traditional social studies 
content. 

Social studies teachers, like American teachers 
as a whole, are loyal American citizens. We can 
and do claim our place in the front ranks of 
Americans who are devoted to inculcating in 
young people the ideals of loyalty to our national 
traditions and institutions. We are equally in 
the fore in our devotion to helping young Ameri- 
cans develop the attitudes and skills that lead to 
constructive citizenship. We are prepared by our 
academic and professional education to work 
with young people in these matters. We who 
are working in the social studies know where we 
stand, we recognize the kinds of problems I have 
mentioned. We must continue our efforts to in- 
terpret our position and our problems to the 
American public. 


O RETURN to our long-term problem of 

developing increasingly functional social 
studies programs, I close with a word as to the 
Council's part in solving this problem. Through 
its publications, its professional meetings, and 
other activities, the National Council for the 
Social Studies has helped—and is helping—to 
clarify issues in social studies education. It is 
presenting a variety of materials that will be 
useful in finding workable solutions. In every 
curriculum bulletin and yearbook, various social 
studies programs are described, programs that 
suggest solutions that are appropriate to different 
situations and grow out of different viewpoints. 
We in the National Council represent many 
different points of view toward the issues. I have 
been expressing some of my own this morning. 
I would resist—as would most of us in the Coun- 
cil—any effort to make this specific set of views, 
or any other set, the official doctrine of our or- 
ganization. We must continue to keep the way 
open for the free interchange of data, of ideas, 
and of arguments as to the best means of facili- 
tating progress in social studies education. I call 
on each one of us to continue and increase our 
utilization of Council services and our support 
of NCSS activities as a means to that end. 





“The law will never make men free; it is men who have got to make the law free.”— 


Thoreau 
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Helping the Slow 


Learner 
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LOW learners often appear to be lazy, in- 
corrigible, unappreciative, normal boys and 
girls who just won't respond—especially to 

those of us who are not aware of the complete 
connotations of the term slow learner. The slow 
learners learn not only slowly but meagerly when 
approached as normal children. Why is this? 
They do not possess the intellectual tools to the 
degree required to master specific situations or 
meet the high standards of academic achievement 
generally held to in our subject-centered schools! 

This fact is of paramount importance. And it 
cannot be ignored for, believe it or not, slow 
learners comprise one-fifth to one-fourth of our 
school population. 

The typical slow learner’s pre-school develop- 
ment is marked by slowness in many areas of 
maturation. Often times this slowness is so slight 
that it is not noticed or considered to be signifi- 
cant unless viewed by one who is skilled in inter- 
preting development. 

Upon school entry they find academic achieve- 
ment difficult. Or, of more concern, the teacher 
finds teaching them difficult or seemingly impos- 
sible. Not only are academic activities a source of 
frustration for them, but they also find that they 
have trouble adjusting to group demands and 
new situations. Too often they display poor 
judgment in choosing friends, are more interested 
in doing things than in thinking about them, 
and each year they learn a little but not enough 
to keep up with the average child. As a result 
their learning difficulties take on the character- 
istics of a snowball rolling down a hill; they be- 
come bigger and more obvious to the observer. 
Academic activities also become more frustrating 
to the slow learners, and consequently they start 
to avoid these ego-deflating activities. 











The author is an instructor in the department of 
special education at Indiana State Teachers College 
in Terre Haute and supervisor of reading activities in 
the special education clinic. He read this paper at a 
session of the annual convention of the National 
Council for the Social Studies held in Indianapolis in 
November, 1954. 








As a rule they are below average in physical 
status but not necessarily to the extreme. They 
have many minor physical defects—more often 
than not correctable, but still handicapping 
unless detected and corrected. Also, they seem 
more susceptible to minor illnesses which cause 
them to miss school frequently. 

By the high school age—if not before—they 
avoid almost all printed material except the 
“pulp” magazines; the “illustrated stories’’— 
which I refuse to label as comic books because 
they aren't funny; and certain portions of the 
daily newspapers. All of these are of little—if 
any—use in academic endeavor. 

As they progress toward adulthood the slow 
learners live more and more in the present and 
concentrate on immediate goals rather than ulti- 
mate goals because their knowledge of the past is 
hazy and the future is not only misunderstood 
but many times threatening. 

When they leave school—too often the day 
after they pass the age of compulsory attendance, 
they generally settle down in the community 
where they were born (and expect to die), seek 
and find employment in an unskilled of semi- 
skilled job area, avoid participation in civic and 
governmental activities because they have learned 
to regard those in authority as agents who en- 
force concepts which are not only confusing but 
threatening, marry, reproduce, and propagate 
their own fears, dislikes, and attitudes concern- 
ing school activities in the next generation who 
will eventually compel us as educators to harvest 
the crop we unknowingly planted in their 
parents. Thus, the problem becomes a vicious 
circle that confuses more teachers and pupils. 

The slow learner is oftentimes a creature of 
emotion rather than logic—as we all are especially 
in emergency responses—but his basic reasons for 
reacting in such a manner are different; different 
to the point and degree that they become edu- 
cationally significant. 

He learns—either consciously or unconsciously 
—to inhibit or to overtly express his feelings, ac- 
cording to the degree of acceptance by those who 
comprise his environment because he is limited 
in solving problems through reasoning, visualiz- 
ing, association, and the ability to transfer that 
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which is learned in one situation to another un- 
less it is almost a mirror-like image of the original 
experience. He is lacking in self-criticism ac- 
cording to the degree he is limited in the utiliza- 
tion of these abstract powers which the normal 
and above normal generally use in modifying be- 
havior and coping with academic problems. 

‘The slow learner more often than not comes 
to our educational environment from a home 
that is best classified as lower than average in 
economic and social conditions. Even today, 
when we know that the mobility of our popula- 
tion presents many social problems, we must 
realize that this group of pupils generally come 
to us from a family constellation which lives, 
dies, and is primarily concerned with coping 
with the trials and tribulations of a community 
that to them is local in nature, not even one that 
is concerned with national problems let alone 
One-World concepts. 


‘TEACHING IMPLICATIONS 


When we consider these characteristics of the 
slow learner, it seems that we must of necessity 
translate them into educational implications. 

First of all, we must find those who will be 
backward in learning because of dullness. 

They can learn. 

They can be molded into first-class citizens; 
but not if we provide them with a second-class 
education, regardless of good intentions. 

Will this be difficult? Certainly. But they—the 
slow learners—will make it more difficult for us 
unless we make an attempt to meet them at their 
level and according to their needs. 

The following suggestions will provide an 
initial point of departure in coping with the 
problem: 

1. Remember there is more than intellectual 
ability involved in the learning process. It is 
imperative that the initial experiences in any 
situation be made happy and self-enhancing. 

2. Make provisions for minimum standards as 
well as maximum standards of achievement in 
the course of study. 

3. Use comparatively simple methods in sub- 
ject matter presentation. 

4. Provide opportunity for meaningful repeti- 
tion of those facts deemed essential to be learned 
by all pupils. 

5. Utilize all sensory areas in presenting ma- 
terial in order to challenge the pupil, prevent 
boredom, and lack of interest. 

6. Provide concrete, practical, everyday ex- 
periences to make the learning situation more 


meaningful. 

7. Minimize the chance of getting lost in ab- 
stract, printed material by also utilizing radio, 
T.V., films, records, and visits to community re- 
sources under study. 

8. Avoid confusion in attempts to generalize 
by making provisions to relate that which is 
being studied to that previously mastered. 

g. Present the material in short units of work 
with goals both understandable and achievable. 

10. Avoid the practice of relying solely on an 
authoritative lecture approach in the attempt to 
inculcate democratic principles in pupils. 

11. Attempt to discover just what are the 
pupils’ wants and needs and build around these. 

iz. Always keep in mind that the “principle 
of continuity” must be maintained. It cannot 
be assumed that there will be an automatic trans- 
fer of concepts and understanding from one 
class or subject to the next class or area of inter- 
est, teacher interest, that is—as far as most slow 
learners are concerned. 

Learning is more than the acquisition of facts. 
We must present our material in a manner 
that makes it understood, retained, actively 
sought, and incorporated with past and present 
experiences by all students regardless of their in- 
nate potential. Social adjustment—especially for 
this group of students—is more important than 
academic attainment. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


If the educational program aids these pupils 
to achieve to the best of their ability, gain self- 
respect, understand their privileges as an Ameri- 
can, while at the same time accepting the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship; if the educational pro- 
gram aids them to be tolerant of and respect 
the rights of their fellowman; if the educational 
program aids them to understand the “World of 
Work” and select an occupation fitted to the 
needs and abilities of them as individuals; then 
you can teach assured that the social studies 
program is living and producing working citizens. 

We must at all times remember the admoni- 
tion of one of our great educators, “Teaching 
may be compared to selling commodities. No one 
can sell unless somebody buys.” To be successful 
any business must consider the needs of its cus- 
tomers, especially if they are in a group com- 


_prising 20 to 25 percent of the total patronage. 


Here, we are discussing the child with limited 
ability to purchase, as far as the commodity is 
concerned, but he will buy the product if it is 
made to fit his budget. 
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OR four weeks each year, eighth-grade 

pupils at Lorin Andrews Junior High 

School in Massillon, Ohio, carry on a 
study of the telephone and its place in our 
modern society. This project takes the pupils into 
the local community. As part of their activity 
they learn at first hand how the telephone sys- 
tem operates and how it serves people in many 
different ways. They also learn to dig out ma- 
terial from reference and history books; to write 
clear, concise, and interesting committee reports; 
and to illustrate their ideas with drawings. Not 
least important, they learn to work together in 
a democratic way. 

During the month the project is in operation, 
each English class is organized into four com- 
mittees. Each committee elects its own chairman 
and vice-chairman. In each class a committee 
studies the invention of the telephone; a second 
delves into its history and growth; a third ex- 
plores its local uses; and a fourth draws up a 
code of telephone manners. 

Field trips are arranged through the local 
Ohio Bell Telephone Company. Mr. Barry A. 
Stevens, manager of the local company, has been 
most helpful in organizing tours of the general 
offices and traffic department in Canton, Ohio, 
and the local plant and commercial office in 
Massillon. The students examine the Civil De- 
fense installations in Massillon and trips are 
arranged to the District Headquarters of the 
State Highway Patrol Post, where the children 
learn the use of walkie-talkies and telephone 
installations in cars. The group also tour one of 
the local industries where they have the oppor- 
tunity to study the PBX switchboard in a busy 
industrial plant. 

Each committee makes a detailed report to the 





The author, an eighth-grade teacher in Lorin 
Andrews Junior High School in Massillon, Ohio, here 
describes a unit of work that she developed and has 
carried on successfully for a number of years. 








class on the field trips in which it participates. 
Some of the children write skits, which are later 
recorded, on how to improve telephone manners. 
Some of the students even put their experiences 
in the form of poems. Some groups make draw- 
ings; others conduct roundtable discussions, and 
still others sponsor the Bell System movies which 
are loaned for the purpose. Some mechanically 
minded students rig up telegraph sets to demon- 
strate principles of electricity in the field of 
communication. Toward the end of the study, 
each committee is allotted about ninety minutes 
of classroom time to present its report. 

The teacher correlates other subjects with the 
telephone study. The children learn to spell 
words commonly used in connection with the 
telephone. English is promoted by the writing of 
compositions, the presentation of oral reports. 
Reading habits are stimulated by searches into 
the history of communications. ‘The powers of 
observation are sharpened by the field trips. 


T THE end of the unit, the teacher gives 
A: written examination covering the en- 
tire program, That this type of study is interest- 
ing to the pupils, as well as educational, is seen 
by their written statements on what they get from 
their experiences, Some of their reports read like 
“commercial testimonials’’—“I never knew what 
went on when I picked up the receiver and dialed 
a number... . I think this new way of learning 
about the telephone is fun, besides we learned to 
take responsibility and to exercise self-control. . . . 
I hope we have more units like this one.” 

As a concluding feature of this series, Manager 
Stevens again offers his services and talks to the 
class about the growth and increasing impor- 
tance of the telephone in everyday life, both 
business and personal. A local service truck is 
dispatched to the school and gives a demonstra 
tion of a complete telephone installation and 
the servicing of trouble calls and their causes. 

This “unit” method of teaching has long been 
used in Massillon schools to liven interest in 
many subjects. 
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HE words in the title of the National 

Council's 1954 Yearbook, Approaches to 

an Understanding of World Affairs, seem 
clear enough, yet the reader may well wonder 
what meaning the authors have assigned to them. 
What are world affairs: What is involved in 
understanding world affairs? To what end should 
world affairs be understood? What is meant by 
approaches to understanding? What groups have 
a responsibility for providing such approaches? 
Doubtiess there are other questions which might 
be asked, but these will suffice. 


What is meant by the term, “World Affairs’? 
The term, “world affairs,” includes the relations 
of nations and peoples. ‘To understand why na- 
tions and peoples believe, feel and act as they 
do it is necessary to know something about their 
national character and their mood,’ These terms 
are defined by Robert Redfield, as follows: 
“The national character is the way a people tends to be, 
pretty steadily, over long periods of time. It might also 
be called the collective personality or the group heritage 
or perhaps just the persisting peculiarities that make the 
people distinguishable from their neighbors? 


“(Mood is] the short-run feeling-tone of a people. . . . [It] 
may be hopeful or despondent, insecure or confident, 
calmly complacent or extraordinarily sensitive. . . . it is 
their temporary set . toward circumstance, fate, and 
other peoples than themselves,”" 


The importance of understanding national 
character and mood. How a nation reacts in a 
given situation depends to a considerable ex- 
tent on its national character and mood. If the 
people of country A understand the national 
character and mood of country B, they will ex- 





The National Council's twenty-fifth Yearbook, 
Approaches to an Understanding of World Affairs, 
represents one of the Council's most ambitious publi- 
cation ventures. In the following paper, which How- 
ard R. Anderson, editor of the Yearbook, read at the 
annual convention in Indianapolis, we look at some 
of the significant issues dealt with in this latest NCSS 
publication. Dr. Anderson is Dean of the University 
School of Liberal and Applied Studies at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester in New York. 
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ercise better judgment in what they communi- 
cate of themselves and in the way they treat B- 
landers. Realizing that B-landers tend to apply 
their own values in appraising country A, its 
policies, and its people, the people of country A 
learn to look at themselves through the eyes of 
a B-lander. In viewing themselves through the 
eyes of others, A-landers may come to under- 
stand better why some of the things which they 
cherish have little meaning in another land. This 
kind of understanding should help A-landers to 
get along better with B-landers. And such un 
derstanding of country A should help B-landers 
get along better with A-landers. 


Nationalism and anti-colonialism color mood 
in many lands. In many parts of the world the 
most important concepts today are nationalism 
and anti-colonialism. These concepts color the 
reactions of people to nations which can be 
linked with colonialism directly or indirectly. 
Communists are taking advantage of the situa- 
tion to give assistance to former colonial areas 
struggling to achieve “independence.” They are 
tireless in pointing out that colonialism can be 
achieved quite as well through economic pene- 
tration as through the actual occupation and ad- 
ministration of an area. In consequence, some 
under-developed areas which greatly need eco- 
nomic aid have decided to forego such assistance 
if “strings are attached.” A people which recently 
has won its independence is bound to be par- 
ticularly proud and sensitive. Any outside efforts 
which seem to dictate a policy or to circumscribe 
the nation’s freedom of action will be resented 
and resisted. Rather than to “yield to dictation” 
such a nation may feel compelled to “go-it-alone” 
and to “make-do” with its own limited resources. 
Realizing its impotence should a third world 
war break out, the nation also may seek to main- 
tain what it conceives to be a neutral position. 

A new nation which finds itself in the position 





* These terms are used by Robert Redfield in a thought 
provoking article, “Does America Need a Hearing Aid?”, 
The Saturday Review, September 26, 1953, p. 11-12; 43-45 

* Ibid., p. 12. 

* Ibid., p. 43. 














described may find the problems of capital for- 
mation needed to carry out irrigation and flood- 
control projects or to create an industry well- 
nigh insurmountable. To make even a modest 
beginning in improving standards of living, the 
nation feeis it must channel meager resources 
where they will do the most good. Hence a col- 
lective economy begins to develop. To the leaders 
who are in a hurry to make good on promises 
given to their people there may appear to be no 
other way. They may even believe that Com- 
munism is the only way by which an under- 
developed land can lift itself by its bootstraps. 


Western peoples need to understand why non- 
Western peoples react as they do, and vice versa. 
There is no implication in what has been said 
that the people of another country must neces- 
sarily approve the policies adopted, or agree 
with the rationalizations which underlie them. 
In other words, A-landers must not always agree 
with B-landers, or give in to them, or seek to be 
more like them, or vice versa. The point is 
merely that each people needs to understand 
better why it feels, believes, and acts as it does, 
and why the other people feels, believes, and acts 
as it does. Each people needs to understand 
better how its values, actions, and way of doing 
things seem to the other. Such understanding 
makes for forbearance. 


Why the average American citizen, as well as 
the statesman, needs to understand national char- 
acter and mood. The reader may feel that the 
last few paragraphs were written with the special 
needs of members of Congress and of the Depart- 
ment of State in mind. That was not the case 
actually. In the United States each person helps 
to shape foreign policy and to determine the 
over-all relations of the United States with other 
countries. He does that through the views he 
holds, the groups in which he is active, and the 
way he votes. The citizen can help to vote one 
party into office, and the other out of power. He 
has ways of cooperating with fellow-citizens to 
shape public opinion and to bring his views to 
the attention of those who implement foreign 
policy. But it is not merely through his govern- 
ment and its official policies that the individual 
citizen can contribute to increased understand- 
ing among peoples. Many special-interest groups 
and professional organizations in the country 
have counterparts in foreign lands. Some of the 
most effective Point Four aid is being rendered 
by private agencies. Many rewarding types of 
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reciprocal relationships are being entered into 
between schools and universities in this country 
and sister-institutions in other lands, and in 
some cases entire towns are involved. 

An understanding of national character and 
mood, therefore, is needed not merely by con- 
gressmen and statesmen, and by ordinary citizens 
when they are seeking to influence the policies of 
congressmen and statesmen. It is needed by all 
Americans whenever they take sides for or 
against another nation. It is needed by all Ameri- 
cans when they meet people from other lands, 
whether in this country or abroad, and when they 
wonder why these “foreigners behave as they do. 
It is needed most of all by Americans when they 
begin to feel that the world’s problems could 
easily be solved if only other people would feel, 
think, and act as Americans. 


The importance of understanding one’s own 
national culture. The people of each country 
naturally regards its way of doing things as 
normal and proper. Each person tends to evalu- 
ate the way of life in a foreign land according 
to its conformity to the cherished practices of the 
homeland. Some, of course, are hypercritical of 
their culture. Such persons find it difficult to 
view another culture realistically. Finding fault 
with the way most things are done in the home- 
land, they tend automatically to approve ways 
which are different. At the other extreme are 
persons who are completely uncritical of their 
culture and believe that it is perfect. When they 
learn about the different way of life in a foreign 
land they assume that the new and different ways 
are inferior. There is a middle group which feels 
comfortable and secure in the culture of the 
homeland. These persons are able to look at 
their culture objectively; they can explain their 
way of life without feeling called upon to assert 
that it is perfect; and they can deal with criti- 
cisms of their way of doing things without being 
choked with emotion. Such persons tend not only 
to be objective in appraising the homeland’s 
culture but to be discerning and fair in their 
evaluation of ways of living in other lands. 

It has been said that if one wishes to know 
others he must first know himself. That state- 
ment is true for a people as well as for an individ 
ual. Americans need to study themselves and 
their history to understand better the important 
and persistent issues and problems with which 
the people of this country have had to deal. They 
need to know how Americans have coped with 
these issues and problems at various periods 
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in their history. They need to study the institu- 
tions which Americans have created to serve 
their needs to sense how these institutions have 
evolved, and to assess how well they work. 
Through such analysis of their own history and 
culture Americans will grasp the great truth that 
institutions reflect the heritage of a people, that 
institutions are adapted to their total environ- 
ment, and that institutions are modified to meet 
new situations. Understanding better how this 
country’s institutions and ways of doing things 
have become what they are and why these insti- 
tutions and ways of doing things make sense to 
the people of this country, Americans will be in 
a better position to understand why other people 
think and act as they do. 


Why people in another land may be less en- 
thusiastic about a given aspect of a nation’s cul- 
ture than ave the people of that country. It is 
natural to wish to “export” practices which have 
worked well in the homeland. And it is natural 
to feel let-down when the people in another land 
are uninterested, skeptical about the merits of 
the new practice, and inclined to continue in the 
ways of their fathers. To illustrate, Americans 
rightly are proud of the way power and ma- 
chinery have been used in this country to revolu- 
tionize methods of farming. In the United States 
a farm of 160 or more acres, with tractor, truck, 
other farm machines, and passenger car, is com- 
monplace. To the people of this country it seems 
natural and desirable in helping other people to 
understand the United States to call attention 
to American farming as a way of life and a way 
of earning a good living. This story has been 
portrayed in words and pictures and brought to 
the attention of rural folk in many under-de- 
veloped lands. The response has varied from 
country to country, but in general the farmers 
in other lands seemed to agree that the Ameri- 
can system might be good for the United States 
but that it would not work in other lands. Some 
of the reasons for this reaction are not difficult to 
understand. In many countries, the typical farm 
is less than five acres in size, the income per farm 
family is less than $300, human labor is cheap, 
farm implements are primitive, and intensive 
cultivation of the soil is practiced, Farm families 
which follow this way of life often find it difficult 
to believe that any ordinary farmer could be 
wealthy enough to own 160 acres of land, a 
tractor, truck, farm machines, and an auto- 
mobile. They might even wonder if it really was 
possible even in America. If American farmers 


were that wealthy they were like the rich land- 
lords in the homeland. Were there no poor 
farmers in America? The story of farming in 
America seemed to ignore the members of minor- 
ity groups who lived on the land. Did members 
of minority groups fare equally well? If such 
farm families lived less well, why were they dis- 
criminated against? 

Since farmers in many under-developed lands 
are in no position to adopt American methods of 
farming, it is not surprising that their reaction 
to this American “success story” often reflects a 
feeling of skepticism mingled with futility. The 
way of life in an under-developed land, which 
has changed little for centuries, provides no back- 
ground of experience that would help to explain 
how American methods came to be developed. 


A two-way flow of information builds under- 
standing. To be effective, communication must 
involve a two-way flow of information. It should 
lead to comments, questions, and comparisons. 
It should make it easier for the people in country 
A to put themselves in the shoes of B-landers, 
and vice-versa. The real purpose of communica- 
tion is not to persuade people in country B, for 
example, that they should adopt a way of life 
that the people in Country A have developed 
over the centuries. It is rather that the people 
in country B should understand why people in 
country A believe as they do and how the insti 
tutions which they cherish have developed. ‘The 
people in country B may try to get some inde- 
pendent estimates on whether ways of living in 
country A are as satisfying as most A-landers 
claim. In time the B-landers may become con- 
vinced that some aspects of country A’s culture 
have merit, and they may decide to borrow them 
or to introduce them in modified form. But 
whether such cultural borrowing takes place or 
not, the important outcome of effective com- 
munication is that A-landers see more clearly 
why they themselves behave as they do and why 
their ways make sense for them. Unless the differ- 
ent way of doing things in country B impinges 
on the rights of A-landers and threatens their 
security (or unless it impinges on the rights, and 
threatens the security of peoples in other coun- 
tries), there is no good reason why country A 
should question the right of country B to be 
different. A rational reaction on the part of 
people in country A might be that the way of 
life in country B, which seems to make sense to 
the people in that country, does not appeal to 
most people in country A. 
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People of different nations are similar in many 
important ways as well as different. A great deal 
has been said about differences between the way 
of life in country A and in country B. The identi- 
fication of national! character, however, would be 
carried too far if no account is taken on differ- 
ences within a country. Such stereotyping would 
ignore the fact that a group of professional men 
in country A, for example, may have more in 
common with a similar group in country B than 
with certain groups in its own country. There is, 
of course, another way in which people every- 
where tend to be alike. That is in their human 
nature. To quote the words of Robert Redfield. 
“Pride, shame, enjoyment of the company of those who are 
near and dear, delight in children, laughter, a certain 
satisfaction in one’s work well done, anger in the face of 
injustice—however justice may be conceived—these and a 
multitude of other elements of human nature are very 


widely and generally distributed among the peoples of 
the world.’ 


These are qualities which no dictatorship can 
destroy. They can be concealed from view by an 
Iron Curtain, but he who penetrates that Cur- 
tain will find people like himself on the other 
side. 


The role of the school in furthering an under- 
standing of world affairs. Americans learn about 
world affairs in a variety of ways: conversation, 
forums, and travel; viewing and/or hearing mo- 
tion pictures, TV programs, radio, and record- 
ings; reading newspaper, magazines, and books. 
There is such a wealth of information and so 
great a variety of sources that it is difficult for 
the average citizen to make a wise selection. The 
information he absorbs may be accurate or in- 
accurate, up-to-date or out-of-date, objective or 
slanted, focused on important concepts or on 
trivia. Whether any given information or voint of 
view reaches him depends on its availability and 
on its reader-listener-viewer appeal. 


The importance of perspective. Clearly the 
schools have a tremendous responsibility for 
making children and youth literate in the area 
of world affairs. They must help them to use 
sources of information wisely, and to develop the 
habit of keeping currently informed. Under- 
standing depends on having information and 
the ability to reason. Wise action becomes pos- 
sible when facts are available, and when people 
can evaluate information and opinion and draw 
sound conclusions. Wise action becomes more 


*Op cit., P. 44- 


probable, however, only as people generally can 
see their own interest in the course of action 
advocated by experts. The failure of experts to 
translate their conclusions into material which 
the common man can understand makes it 
easier for demagogues to acquire a following. 

The schools reach nearly all children and 
youth. They are in the best position to maintain 
objectivity, comprehensiveness, and balance in 
the presentation of world affairs. Teachers must 
set a standard which gives direction to the way 
children and youth seek information, discuss 
issues and reach consensus, and act in the light 
of decisions arrived at democratically. 

Instruction in the classroom should be related 
to extra-class activities, and it should make effec- 
tive use of community resources. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized, however, that the focus 
should be on “the long pull’ rather than on the 
immediate present. Unless instruction provides 
depth through a consideration of background 
factors, contemporary problems and issues lose 
their dimensions. Some issues have been develop- 
ing for a long time. They cannot be solved over 
night. There may be no pat and easy solution in 
such a case, What may appear to be a solution, 
or at least a lesser evil than the prolonging of 
uncertainty, might, if adopted, give birth to far 
worse problems than the one it was intended to 
solve. This is not a plea for “do-nothingism,” 
merely a warning that Americans must be in- 
formed and poised, able to weigh policies and 
courses of action. Impatience and provincialism 
are two traits which they can ill afford. 


How this Yearbook deals with the problem. 
There is a temptation in previewing a Yearbook 
to say too much about it. This temptation 
should be resisted. After all, the reader will 
wish to learn some things for himself. Sufhce it 
to say, then, that the Yearbook is divided into 
three parts, each of which provides a type of 
material that should prove useful to teachers. 

In Part I, “World Tensions and Ways of Deal 
ing With Them,” two chapters deal with eco 
nomic realities—distribution of people, how they 
earn a living, levels of income, problems of food 
and health, how resources can be used more 
wisely—and with the tensions which divide 
people. The third chapter traces the record of 
cooperation among nations. 

In Part Il, “Ways of Living in the Modern 
World,” there are 11 chapters, each dealing 
with an important area. A chapter on the United 
States is included. In the case of each area an 
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effort has been made to describe the way of life, 
to call attention to persistent problems, and to 
consider relations with other lands. The special 
competence of the author, however, has caused 
one to put greater stress on the historical devel- 
opment of an area, and another to emphasize the 
influence of the geographic environment. Each 
author has provided a brief bibliography. 

Part III is titled “Suggestions for Teaching an 
Understanding of World Affairs.” This section 
includes chapters describing instructional pro- 
cedures at various grade levels. There also are 
chapters describing practices in other lands, ef- 


forts through international study groups to im- 
prove the teaching of social studies and social 
studies textbooks, and suggestions for the pre- 
service and in-service education of teachers in the 
area of world affairs. 

This, then, is a Yearbook which deals with 
questions of concern to all teachers of the social 
studies. Those of us who worked on the Year- 
book hope that teachers will find it helpful. We 
must not fail in our efforts to help American 
children and youth achieve a better understand- 
ing of world affairs. 





INTERESTING PERSONALITIES 


(Continued from page 100) 


“The Japanese were bombing Pear! Harbor in 
Honolulu. . .. We were at war. Several months 
later, Jackie was drafted. He was sent to officers’ 
training school and was graduated as a second 
lieutenant. He served overseas for thirty-one 
months and was discharged as a first lieutenant 
in 1945. Then he went to the Samuel Houston 
College for Negroes in Austin, Texas, where he 
was director of athletics for one term. 

“After that he played in the Negro American 
Baseball League for the Kansas City Monarchs. 
He batted .g40 and became a sensational fielder. 
He was so good, in fact, that he played, just for 
the fun of it, with the Red Sox.” 

“What do you mean, ‘just for the fun of it?” 
asked Johnny. 

“No Negro ever had played major-league base- 
ball,” said Dad. “People said if a Negro played, 
that would cause riots... .” 

“Why?” asked Johnny. “Because of his color?” 

“That's what people said,” Dad replied. “But 
Branch Rickey, who then ran the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers and who is one of the grandest people in the 
country, didn’t think so. Mr. Rickey thought it 
was just nonsense not to let a star performer play 
baseball simply because his skin was black.” 

Mary said, “I think that's nonsense, too.” 

“Me, too,” said Johnny. 

“Branch Rickey decided to take a chance,” Dad 
went on. “He signed Jackie to play for the Mon- 
treal Royals at $600 a month and gave him a 
$3500 bonus for signing up. This was big-league 
baseball, mind you, but not yet major league. 

“Anyhow, the Royals opened their season 
against Jersey City in the Roosevelt Stadium in 
April 1946. There were 25,000 fans present. 


Jackie played at second base where, they say, the 
spikes fly sharpest. Do you know what Jackie 
did?” 

“He hit .800,” said Johnny. 

“I almost forgot I had already told you that,” 
said Dad. His season batting average was .79. He 
stole forty bases, scored 113 runs. But he was 
black—” 

“What of it?” asked Mary. “He'd proved he was 
a great baseball player, hadn't he?” 

“Well, in Jacksonville and Deland, Florida— 
where it is against the law for Negroes and Whites 
to play together—Jackie wasn’t allowed to play. 
But Montreal said if Jackie couldn't play, then 
the Royals wouldn't play. So those games were 
called off.” 

“Good!” said Johnny. 

“Branch Rickey’s Brooklyn Dodgers owned the 
Montreal Royals, as you probably know,” said 
Dad; “and Jackie helped that team win the na- 
tional championship of their league in 1946. So 
Branch Rickey decided he'd heard enough fool- 
ishness about white people rioting if Negroes 
played against them. 

“He asked Jackie if he'd like to play for the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, and Jackie was so pleased, his 
friends say, that he signed the contract without 
even looking at the salary figures. He was that 
proud of being the first Negro to be asked to 
play major-league baseball.” 

“Jackie Robinson was chosen the ‘Rookie of 
the year’ in 1947, the first year he played with the 
Dodgers,” said Johnny. 

“Oh,” Dad said, “so you knew all along I was 


talking about Jackie Robinson? 








The School and the Community 


D. L. McConkie 








ANY excellent and worthwhile proj- 

ects are completed each year by teach- 

ers in the field of social science. Un- 
fortunately, many of these do not get beyond the 
area in which they originated and thus their 
worthwhileness is very limited. Here are a few 
very fine examples of projects which have proved 
helpful in creating interest and in providing 
excellent contacts between the school and mem- 
bers of the community. 


UNITED STATES FLAG PROJECT 

The students in an American history class 
decided to make a detailed study of the history 
of our present flag and other flags used prior 
to and during the Revolutionary period. Six 
different flags were selected. The class was di- 
vided into six groups with a chairman for each 
group. Each member assumed responsibility for 
part of the project. Some interviewed prominent 
community leaders to learn what they knew 
about the flags. Study groups were organized for 
library research. Committees met with local 
business representatives to select proper ma- 
terials and to secure detailed price quotations. 
Others planned ways and means of raising funds 
for the project. 

The instructor of the domestic art department 
became an important advisor in material selec- 
tion. With her assistance the materials were 
finally selected and the actual making of the 
flags began. Many of the mothers were invited to 
participate in the project. The completed flags 
ranged in size from 30 by 36 inches to 33 by 
48 inches. 

The grand climax of the project was a Flag 
Day sponsored by the social studies department. 
Parents, businessmen, and other interested citi- 
zens were invited to attend. Each group told the 
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story of its particular flag and then presented 
the flag itself to the department. 

Each member had a personal interest in the 
project and a special job to do. Each had made 
contacts with community members and compiled 
information necessary for the completion of the 
project. Failure on the part of one member to 
do his or her job properly could have meant the 
defeat of the entire project. Each did his part 
and the project was a great success. Everyone 
concerned gained a greater knowledge of the 
true significance of our flag. 


IDEAL STUDENT PROJECT 


During the first two weeks of the fall term, 
the students discussed at considerable length 
what they thought should be the characteristics 
of an ideal student or citizen. Before the actual 
class discussion, each student made a list of the 
characteristics he thought most desirable, having 
first interviewed ten or more community leaders 
before attempting to complete his list. These 
lists were thoroughly discussed in class and dupli- 
cations eliminated, After the eliminations were 
made, each student received a revised list for 
study purposes. In order to reduce this list to a 
workable size, the students voted on which of the 
remaining characteristics were the most im- 
portant until only ten remained. These became 
the guide list to which special attention was to 
be directed. The list included: honesty, good 
personality, good sportsmanship, friendliness, 
scholarliness, courtesy, cooperation, good groom- 
ing, truthfulness, and cleanliness. 

After the list was completed, a poster contest 
was held in which the students were encouraged 
to make attractive posters with the help of the 
art department and several artists in the com- 
munity. The winners were given a prize and 
their posters were displayed in the classroom 
during the school year. 

Competition was keen. During the last month 
of school each student was permitted to nomi- 
nate the classmate he felt had most nearly ex- 
emplified the ten characteristics on the “pre- 
ferred list.” Voting continued until all but six 
students were eliminated. These were declared 
the official winners of the ideal student contest. 
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Working in connection with this project, the 
following fall officers were elected in each class. 
Rules were made and fines levied against rule 
breakers. The funds gained from these fines were 
used to provide prizes for the winners of the 
“ideal student” awards, 

The local newspaper was very cooperative and 
ran pictures in the paper with full explanations 
of the contest. As a climax of the event, the stu- 
dents spent a full day visiting schools and other 
interesting places in a distant city. All expenses 
were paid, even for chewing gum and candy. 
This project has been continued for three suc- 
cessive years, and has proved a most influential 
factor in stimulating good citizenship. 


Guest WEEK 

The purpose of this project was to bring com- 
munity leaders and students into a closer re- 
lationship and, thus, to a better understanding of 
each other and of community problems in gen- 
eral. Six social studies classes totaling approxi- 
mately 160 students took part in the first year’s 
activities. 

For a period of one week, each student studied 
the membership of the community. The news- 
paper, telephone directory, Chamber of Com- 
merce, and many other sources were used to 
determine who were the most prominent and in- 
fluential members of the community. 

After each student had selected the person he 
felt could make the most worthwhile contribu- 
tion to the class and suggested a topic for his dis- 
cussion, the class voted to see which guests should 
actually be invited to visit the school. Before the 
voting, each student stood before the class and 
made an imaginary phone call to his or her 
prospective guest, asking for an appointment. 
An imaginary interview followed in which the 
guest was invited to visit the class and to discuss 
a specific topic. In this interview, the student was 
required to mention the kind of work his pro- 
spective guest was engaged in and why he would 
make a good guest speaker. 

After the guests had been selected by class vote, 
the winning candidates were interviewed by the 
student, who suggested them and the invitations 
extended to visit our school and speak to the 
class. On the designated day and hour the stu- 
dent met the guest, escorted him to the room, 


introduced him to the class, and after the speaker 
had finished his talk, expressed the appreciation 
of the class for his contribution. 

The extreme willingness of our busy com- 
munity leaders to give of their time and effort 
during the past five years to enrich our school 
program in a way otherwise not attainable can- 
not be overrated. During this time, over 175 
community leaders have visited our school and 
have contributed many worthwhile suggestions 
for better living to many hundreds of students. 


Goop WILL Projecr 


At the beginning of this project, each student 
made a survey of the people living in his immedi- 
ate neighborhood to determine who might be 
in need of help. Each member of the class was to 
give at least one hour of free service and com- 
plete all arrangements for such service. 

Judging from reports, both from the students 
themselves and from community members, this 
project was a great success. The following state- 
ments from pupils are indicative of the splendid 
attitude the class displayed. 


1. I baked a batch of filled cookies and took them to 
a neighbor. His sister who lives with him is out of town 
and he is staying alone. 

2. I went to the grocery store and asked if I could help 
out in the store for our civics project. The storekeeper 
told me there was a shipment of goods coming in on 
Wednesday, and that I could help put the cans on the 
shelves. I agreed to help him do this. He is a nice old 
man, about 85 years old. I have known him all my life, 
and I think he is a very fine man. 

3. I helped someone for more than one hour. | helped 
collect baby votes for a little baby who was born blind. 
If the baby wins, her parents get $500 to take her back 
east for treatments. I think this is a worthy cause and I 
hope she wins. One night I went out to all of our neigh 
bors to collect votes. I worked for three hours that night, 
and the people were very willing to give us their votes 
for that cause. I went to about twelve houses, and out of 
all those houses only one family was saving votes for 
someone else, so I thought I did pretty well. I am still 
going to try to do more. I feel this is a good project for 
me to work on and it is also helping someone out who 
needs the help. If this baby wins, I will feel as if I helped 
her win, 


The projects described above are only a few 
of the many ways in which we can go about 
bringing together all the agencies of the com- 
munity into a united effort that will result in a 
better world for all people, regardless of race, 
color, or creed. 





“We must have kings, and we must have nobles. Nature provides such in every society— 
only let us have the real instead of the titular. Let us have our leading and our inspiration 


from the best.”—Emerson 








What Are We Learning About Asta? 


Patrick J. Malloy 





¢¢“P LL make a bet,” says former Ambassador to 


India, Chester Bowles, to his high school 

age son, “that the world history which you 
will study begins in Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
moves on to Greece by way of Crete, takes you 
through Rome and finally ends with France and 
England.” 

“But that’s not world history,” argues his son, 
aware of his own recent Asian experiences. 
“That leaves out three-fourths of the world.” 

“Unhappily,” says Bowles, “I won the bet.” 

The charge that the ex-Ambassador makes is 
accurate.? Treatment of Asia is scant and sketchy 
when available at all. 

Why? 

The last thirty years has been a period of 
tremendous acceleration in communication. All 
distance barriers have been shattered and within 
our lifetime, too. Our education has conditioned 
us for a world that had firm and staunch distance 
barriers. These were our protection yesterday; 
today they are gone. What may happen in New 
Dehli does have a vital effect upon us; our prob- 
lem today is that we do not completely recognize 
this fact. 

The perceptive James Reston, Washington 
Bureau chief of the New York Times puts the 
focus on this very factor when he observes, in 
another connection, “What we are seeking here 
[in our national Government] week in and week 
out, is a conflict between new policies, which can 
be adopted quickly, and the old habits of men 





“You may be interested in my Far Eastern qualifi 
cations,” the author writes in a letter accompanying 
this article. “I have a Japanese language competence, 
having secured this from the Military Intelligence 
Service Language School, which was located at Fort 
Snelling, Minnesota. During the Allied occupation of 
Japan I was employed in communication, first as 
censor of Radio Tokyo, then I was put in charge of 
the censorship of the Tokyo metropolitan press, and 
finally I was put in charge of the censorship of press, 
publications, radio, motion pictures and theatre for 
central and northern Japan.” 

Mr. Malloy is now teaching social studies at the 
Clarkstown High School in New City, New York. 
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and institutions, which are changing slowly.’* 

We live in a world that has been more rapidly 
and more completely altered by unbelievably 
swift communication than most of us realize. ‘The 
world history teacher is as affected by this change 
is the national legislator and both are 
desperately trying to adjust to this changed 
world. 

The history teacher recognizes that although 
the United States won her independence in 
1783 it was not until the mid 18go0’s that a 
competent European observer came to America 
and then communicated to the world what the 
American democracy was actually like in practice, 
This was Alexis De Tocqueville’s classic enunci- 
ation of our system and our people, Democracy 
in America. ‘Take a good look at the span of 
time between our actual independence and the 
first study of worth about us. The key to the 
problem is this, other systems of world leadership 
had time to adjust to a world that was changing 
much less rapidly than ours is. 

During most of our history our two oceans 
were our protection from the world, They have 
contributed to a philosophy and a tradition 
that has not made international communication 
easy. Our preoccupation with domestic rather 
than international problems is borne out by the 
fact that we did not raise the pay of our am- 
bassadors and ministers representing us abroad 
from 1856 until 1946. The year Dwight Eisen 
hower graduated from high school [1g0g], we 
finally found it necessary to add a Far Eastern 
Section to our State Department. 

In recent years we have been so preoccupied 
with the Benito Mussolinis and Adolph Hitlers 
that we have not clearly perceived that it was 
an Asian, Yosuke Matsuoka, Japan's representa- 
tive to the League of Nations, who realized in 


as 


*Chester Bowles, Ambassador's New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1954. p. $5- 

7An outstanding exception to this statement is the 
recently revised high school text, The World’s History, 
by Lane, Goldman, and Hunt (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1954). Here thorough and complete treatment is 
given to Asia. 

* The New York Times, October 18, 1953, “The Clash of 
New Responsibilities and Old Habits,” by James Reston 


Report. 
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1935, when he withdrew his nation from the 
League, that the Western powers would not 
invoke collective security measures against Japan. 
Let us not lose sight of the fact that it was an 
Asian nation that demonstrated to the world 
that the League of Nations was a facade that had 
a weak and frail structure that would not hold 
up under stress. The European totalitarian 
powers learned their lesson well from Japan. 
But when we study that period of history, I am 
afraid we put the focus on the tactics of Ger- 
many and Italy, while in reality, they were but 
copying a Japanese practice whose effectiveness 
had been demonstrated. 

The Fisenhower-Stevenson campaign was one 
of the first campaigns in our history in which 
foreign policy was a major issue. This was 
national recognition that we were no longer pro- 
tected from the world. Our changed national 
pattern must be reflected in the education that 
our American children receive today. 

“Even in our present condition of unpre- 
paredness,” Charles A Lindbergh, a man whose 
personal courage was above question, told a New 
York City audience on April 23, 1941, “No 
foreign power is in a position to invade us 
today.”* 

We can still recall the numbing experience 
of that Sunday afternoon in December of the 
same year when the point should have irrevoca- 
bly been made to us that the distance barriers 
and the distance protections were gone for all 
time. 

In the verbiage of the subsequent Pearl 
Harbor Congressional Investigation we should 
have clearly recognized that this investigation 
was much more than an examination of military 
practices at Pearl Harbor and Washington. Here 
was an indictment of a generation that had failed 
to perceive the social implications of techno- 
logical progress. 

On the eighth of August 1945, we joined the 
United Nations. This was an historic decision. 
We, as a matter of national policy, were ad- 
mitting that there were no distance barriers to 
protect us. We admitted this but have we really 
recognized this? 

Actually we know little about Asia and we 
have so little time to learn. Let us shift to the 
world history class and see what is happening 
there. China has been in the headlines so the 
world history teacher begins with that nation. 


— 





*The New York Times, April 24, 1941, Charles A. Lind- 
bergh at a meeting of the America First Committee, New 
York City. 


A CASE IN POINT 


“Modern China,” says the teacher, “has never 
been able to develop a satisfactory system of 
communication.” Up goes an eager hand. “Why 
are the Chinese so backward? Are they just lazy? 
Japan was able to modernize, why not China?” 
asks an inquisitive youngster. 

This is the sixty-four-dollar question. The in- 
structor does not have the answer nor does he 
know where he might find it. The discussion falls 
flat. 

However, if this teacher had been able to tell 
the eager student that China is a geographical 
rather than a national entity; that within China 
are many different and diverse ethnical and cul- 
tural groups who have little affinity for each 
other; that primary loyalty in China has been to 
the family not the state, then he might have come 
closer to the problem of modern China. He 
might have seen, in this answer, another reason 
why our government has refused to recognize the 
present regime in China. 

“Aren't the Chinese and the Russians very 
different? Won't the cultural forces of centuries 
cause a break between these two nations?” queries 
another student. 

What answer can the teacher give? If he knew 
that after the Sino-Japanese War (1894), China 
permitted Russian penetration of Manchuria, 
with a view toward collaboration with Russia in 
crushing Japan at a later date, and that no subse- 
quent Chinese regime has even been able to get 
rid of the Russians, he might see a present-day 
implication for Russo-Chinese cooperation. 

“Can democracy survive in Asia?” is the next 
question. 

Our teacher may mumble something such as, 
“I do not see why it can’t,” which is somewhat 
less than satisfactory. However, if he could tell 
these students, as Charles Malik, Representative 
from Lebanon to the United States and the 
United Nations told American readers some time 
ago— 

Primary Asiatic loyalty has traditionally been to one’s 
family or caste or religion, but not to the nation. The 
notion of the City or State (or nation) in the modern 
sense, of equality of all citizens within the state, of repre- 
sentative government and of the will of the peopie as 


the foundation of civil authority—all these came to Asia 
for the most part from the west." 


—then an evaluation of the future of the demo- 
cratic process in Asia might be undertaken. 


* Life Magazine, March 31, 1952, “Communism and the 
West,” by Charles Malik. 
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The class turns to the Russo-Japanese War. 
Here the instructor feels he is on safe ground. 
He knows that Teddy Roosevelt arbitrated this 
one and Japan won. But listen to the student, 
“Why did Roosevelt get involved in the peace 
settlement between Japan and Russia?” 

“Both nations,” replies the teacher, “were 
nearly exhausted after the long struggle and our 
nation,” concludes the instructor secure in his 
knowledge of Asia, “wanted to stop further 
bloodshed.” 

If this teacher had said, “President Roosevelt 
adopted a policy of containment because he 
feared Russian expansion in Asia,” he would 
have come closer to the real answer. The teacher 
might have continued, “President Theodore 
Roosevelt during the Russo-Japanese War 
sternly warned European nations that if they 
came to the assistance of Russia, then the United 
States would join with Japan against them and 
Russia.” 

And if he had read what Indians under British 
colonial rule were writing at this time (and in 
English) of how the Island Empire was driving 
the foreigner out of Asia, he might have been 
able to tell these youthful citizens something of 
the great psychological significance in Asia of 
this victory, and how because of it, even today, 
Asia may select Japan as her leader. 

The teacher may then recall a remark that 
Lenin, the architect and tactician of modern im- 
perialistic Communism, made a long time ago, 
but which is so very pertinent today, “The road 
to Paris lies through Peking and Calcutta.” 

Then he may recognize the urgency of Asian 
information and his own limitations in that 
area. He will want to take a year course in the 
history of China, Japan, India, and Southeast 
Asia at a university. The teacher will find (and 
this is particularly true of the New York metro- 
politan area) that rarely are courses in Asia given 
during the evening, when he is free from his own 
teaching to pursue such courses. This is so be- 
cause our university specialists in Asia are very 
diligently occupied during the day preparing 
students for strategic positions in our State De- 
partment and other vital governmental areas. 

Did you suggest summer school? Here the 
situation is not much better. Our metropolitan 
universities may offer a single survey course 
on the Far East, which will cover the whole 
sweep of modern Asian history—and this is in 
six weeks. Let us recognize this fundamental 
fact, Asia is too massive; there are too many 
forces and facets in this great area of the world 


to do more than a superficial job in six short 
weeks. 

You may wonder why this situation exists. The 
university teacher who has taught an Asian 
course for an academic year knows that Asia is 
changing rapidly. He will, in all probability, 
spend his summer reviewing current develop- 
ments in his area of Asia; he may even make a 
quick trip there for a first hand evaluation of 
developments. 

The university may feel, too, that Asian 
courses during the summer are not financially 
profitable undertakings. They may feel that a 
single course on the Far East is all that is eco- 
nomically feasible. The smaller college will not 
even be able to offer a single course on Asia 
for summer session students. 

There is, however, a ray of hope. One 
organization, The Japan Society, a New York 
cultural relations organization supported by 
Americans and Japanese have provided grants 
to Duke, Syracuse, Delaware, and the New York 
State Teachers College at Plattsburg for courses 
on Japanese civilization for the summer session. 

This is an excellent beginning, but we should 
remember that Japan is but a part of Asia, even 
though it is a very vital part. Let us not lose 
sight of the fact that while we are catching up 
with the social lag, we are graduating from our 
high schools a group of students who must live 
in a world that is no longer protected by 
distance barriers, and yet these students will be 
essentially ignorant of three-fourths of the world; 
a world in which they must live; a world from 
which they can no longer escape, and a world 
which has become very small. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


The following books, which include both teacher and 
student materials, will help the teacher who wishes to 
give more adequate treatment to Asia. 


Asia: General 


John Morton Bloom, The Republican Roosevelt, Cam 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1954. A_ brief 
analysis of the record of Theodore Roosevelt. Particularly 
useful is the chapter, “Concerts of Power,” which con 
cerns itself with Roosevelt's foreign policy. Teacher mate 
rial. 

George B. Cressey, Asia’s Land and Peoples. New York 
McGraw-Hill, 1951. A very thorough and complete geo 
graphical study of Asia (including U.S.S.R.). A basic work 
Teacher material. 

Frederic C. Lane, Eric F. Goldman, and Erling M 
Hunt, The World’s History. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
Company, revised edition, 1954. An outstanding section on 
Asian religions and a continuing correlation of Asian 
history in the stream of world history. Maps and graphic 
material are especially communicative, Student material 
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Harley Farnsworth MacNair and Donald F. Lach, 
Modern Far Eastern International Relations. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, 1950. A standard college text 
on the Far East. Does not include India. ‘Teacher material. 

Shunzo Sakamaki, and John A. White, Asia. St. Louis, 
Mo.: Webster Publishing Company, 1953. A high school 
text which gives good coverage to all the major areas of 
Asia; reviewed in the May 1954 issue of Social Education. 
Student material. 

The Saturday Review, May 8, 1954, “America and Asia 
The Dividing Gulf,” by M. Yusuf Buch, a Kashmir-born 
Asian journalist who is sympathetic to the West explores 
techniques by which America’s message to Asia can have 
a greater impact. Teacher material. 


China 


Pearl Buck, The Man Who Made a Revolution, Sun 
Yat Sen. New York: Random House (Landmark Series), 
1954. A moving and dramatic account of the man who 
organized and the Chinese Republic in its early days. 
Written especially for secondary school students. 

Chiang Kai Shek, China’s Destiny, translated by Wang 
Chung Hui. New York: Macmillan, 1947. Originally 
written in 1944 in China, Chiang views much of China's 
problem as a result of western imperialism. His chapter 
entitled “Unequal Treaties: Their Far Reaching Effect,” 
is particularly significant. Teacher material. 

Elizabeth Seeger, The Pageant of Chinese History. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1947. A history of 


China, written for secondary school students, which traces 
that country’s development to the end of World War IL. 


Japan 

Marion May Dilts, Pageant of Japanese History. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1947. Student mate- 
rial. 

Edwin O. Reischauer, Japan Past and Present. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, revised, 1953. An excellent history 
and analysis of the Japanese civilization. Will be of value 
to better students. Teacher material. 

Chitoshi Yanagi, Japan Since Perry. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1949. A definite history. Teacher material. 


India 

Chester Bowles, Ambassador's Report. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1954. A lucidly written account of 
present-day problems but it includes sufficient background 
material to make it a vital book on India. Teacher tnate- 
rial and better students. 

Louis Fisher, Gandhi, His Life and Message for the 
World. New York: Signet Books, New American Library, 
1953- (35 cents.) A sympathetic biography by an Ameri- 
can journalist who knew the man. Teacher material and 
better students. 

The Atlantic, March 1954. “The Western Influence On 
India,” by Nirad C. Chaudhuri, an Indian newspaperman 
who examines the far reaching effect of Britain on India 
in a well balanced and rational manner. Teacher material. 





SIDELIGHTS 


In The Romance of Commerce (London: 
John Lane The Bodley Head Ltd., 1918), J. 
Gordon Selfridge writes about the Phoenicians, 
“no doubt the first great systematic traders in the 
world. They were also the first metallurgists; 
they were wonderfully successful inventors or 
adaptors of the inventions of others; the boldest 
merchants and the finest colonizers who eventu- 
ally claimed as their field of activity the whole of 
the already ancient East, and the barbaric West 
as well. ... 

“From their small base on the Mediterranean 
they travelled the seas into the most remote 
regions, carrying their trade and commerce where 
no one had heretofore dreamed of its being 
possible to penetrate, They navigated, not with 
the undiscovered compass, but by their knowl- 
edge of the stars. No voyage was too hazardous 
to be undertaken merely on the strength of 
some rumour of rich treasure in a distant 
land. Because some story had been repeated in 
- their market-places, they sailed west through the 
Pillars of Hercules (now Gibraltar) and across 
the Bay of Biscay to discover the Scilly Isles, or, 
as they called them, the Tin Islands. . . . Truly 
the Phoenicians looked only for opportunity and 
considered obstacles and dangers as but the 
greater incentive... . 


“For these Phoenician navigators seem to have 
been gifted with a special power to establish 
friendly relations with whomsoever they ap- 
proached. They were derived from the Semitic 
races, and were friendly with the Jews—as proved 
by the fact that Solomon chose wives from 
amongst them; with the Arabs and with the 
Armenians who supplied them with horses; with 
the Gauls, the Sards and the rude Scyths. No 
tribe seemed too primitive or too vicious to un- 
derstand their attempts at negotiation, and none 
who were approached seem to have declined to 
trade. They carried on a lucrative ‘dumb com- 
merce’ with the shy tribes of tropical Africa, 
where we are told that the method of traffic was 
as follows: The Phoenicians unloaded their 
wares, laid them on the seashore, then, lighting a 
fire, retired to a distance. The timid natives 
would see the smoke and follow its lead until 
they reached the goods. They would examine 
them, place small heaps of gold dust beside them 
and then withdraw. The merchants returned and 
examined the ore, and, if satisfied, would take it 
and leave the goods in exchange. If not, they 
left everything as it was, built more fire and again 
retired. The natives would return and either 
place more gold dust with the other or take their 
ore away.” 








Working with Gifted Children 


Nelda Davis 








HE needs of the gifted pupil must be met 

by many kinds of experiences. In the visi- 

tations made as a fellow for the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education during the school 
year of 1953-54, the writer, who was studying the 
problems involved in making adequate provision 
for the gifted child, observed a variety of ways to 
deal with “our most important human resource.” 
This article will be limited, however, to the use 
of research and individual study, and discussion 
groups as ways to challenge the gifted. 

In its ideal form, a research project knits the 
interest of the individual with the general ob- 
jectives of the class. Even with an individual 
project, if it is successful, all the students will re- 
ceive valuable learning experiences. 

In both types of projects—the group and the 
individual—various techniques should be used. 
Extensive reading for facts, interviewing to gain 
first-hand information, performing original ex- 
periments, constructing models and _ other 
illustrative material, and organizing the infor- 
mation for presentation to others—these are the 
skills that should be developed. 

It must be pointed out that there is no value 
in a special assignment if it is merely “busy 
work.” Unless the project challenges the ability 
of the pupil, the time might better be spent on 
following up personal interests on an informal 
basis. To penalize the rapid learner by increas- 
ing the amount rather than the quality of work 
is to defeat the purpose of any program devised 
for him. Depth and breadth of investigation are 
needed to develop the potentialities of the gifted. 

At first glance, certain examples given in the 
following paragraph may not seem to be re- 
search projects. However, if an experience allows 
the pupils to pursue an investigation which adds 
to their growth, then for our purpose it may well 
be labeled research. 








The author, who is supervisor of social studies in 
Houston, Texas, spent last year on a fellowship from 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education visiting 
schools throughout the United States studying the 
problems of the gifted child. 
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Group Projects 

At the time that the proposed Bricker Amend- 
ment was front-page news, a fifth-grade class 
was observed at work on the implications of this 
proposal. Since their years of experience were 
too few, they were not trying to reach a decision 
as to the merits of this proposal. Rather they 
were using this controversial subject as a means 
to discover the answers to such questions as 
these: How are treaties approved? What are the 
powers of the President? What can be done if a 
President oversteps his powers? How are amend- 
ments added to the Constitution? In determining 
the answers, the class went to the Constitution as 
one of their sources. It was evident that they 
were gaining valuable training in simple research 
procedures. 

The results of using more mature research 
techniques were observed in a twelfth-grade class 
in Great Issues in American Life. Preparation of 
the individual reports on such topics as “The 
Condition of the Textile Industry in the 1920's” 
and “The Effect of Foreign Investments on the 
Depression” had involved the use of many 
sources of information. The questions asked by 
members of the class indicated the depth of 
understanding that came in part from their 
own efforts at research. 

Research techniques can also be used by the 
entire class as a group. A high school English 
class was studying Hamlet. Previously they had 
been selecting passages in which Hamlet 
analyzed his own weaknesses. On the day they 
were observed, the pupils were selecting passages 
from Hamlet that paralleled passages from Greek 
plays on the subjects of hesitation, suffering, 
revenge, and the status of women. The obvious 
enjoyment of the class over this digging-out 
process was proof enough that the abler student 
welcomes the kind of work that fully 
challenging. 

A junior high science class had previously 
been divided into two groups. The members of 
one group had broken mirrors; the others had 
not. Each member of both groups had kept an 
accurate record of instances of bad luck during 
that period. On this day, the students were re 
porting their findings. The group that had not 


is 
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broken mirrors had a total of 70 incidents of bad 
luck. The other group had a total of 77. From 
this “experiment,” the class drew the conclusion 
that breaking a mirror does not affect one’s luck 
-a simple example, perhaps, but one in which 
some of the fundamental principles of research 
had been employed. 

In order to develop their abilities to a greater 
degree, one high school had set up a special 
biology class for pupils who had indicated high 
achievement, Not only was the subject matter 
intensified but a variety of different books was 
being used. The other biology classes had as their 
texthook, Biology in Our Lives by Hunter and 
Hunter, This special class had as a basic text, 
Biology, by Man and Mann, with special 
emphasis placed on the use of other books: Ani- 
mals Without Backbones by Ralph Buchsbaum, 
Parade of the Animal Kingdom by Robert 
Hegner, The Story of the Plant Kingdom by 
Merle Coulter, and Source of Plant Life by 
Trouseau. 


INDIVIDUAL Projects 


In group research projects, the pupil's re- 
sponsibility is to do his share as a member of 
the group to insure the success of the whole 
project. In individual projects he is on his own, 
and the failure or success of the venture is a 
result of his own actions. Therefore, both types 
of projects are essential for the development of 
the gifted pupil. 

One school system has consultants in the ele- 
mentary schools who aid teachers in the fields of 
science, industrial arts, art, and home economics. 
The consultants assist in lesson planning, com- 
mittee work, and class work. They also work with 
the individual students. A committee from a sixth 
grade that was studying the Great Basin met 
with the science consultant to work out experi- 
ments to show evaporation, effects of wind, and 
the formation of rain. Under his guidance, they 
were able to secure the facts and perfect their 
experiments. Earlier that day he had planned 
with a fourth-grade class a project on securing 
and caring for plants in the classroom. A com- 
mittee from a first grade had investigated with 
him the question, “What is the green stuff in 
our fish bowl?” 

Most interesting was the help given a fourth- 
grader named Rusty. Rusty was a builder of 
radio sets. His first four worked all right, but 
something went wrong with the fifth. In order 
to test the radio, Rusty spent two days making 
a multi-meter, following the schematic diagrams 


in the Popular Mechanics “Radio, T.V., and 
Electronics Handbook” and The Progressive 
Radio “Edu-Kit” Instruction Book. (The con- 
sultant admitted he had learned to read such 
diagrams in the Navy.) 

After Rusty had exhausted his own resources, 
his teacher had made an appointment for him to 
see the science consultant. For an hour, the two 
explored all possibilities. It was a conversation 
between two persons each of whom respected the 
knowledge of the other. This boy’s need for an 
advanced type of research had been met through 
the flexible program of the school. 

In another school, the head of the language 
department gave such individual help to a boy 
whose program prevented his taking German. 
As an indication of the results that can be ob- 
tained when a superior student is allowed to 
proceed at his own speed, this boy in seven lessons 
covered a year’s work except for the needed 
building out of his vocabulary. 

Within a regular French class was a group ol 
students that showed exceptional ability. In order 
to meet its needs, the teacher met with this group 
once a week in the homes of the students. They 
were covering work on a college level. 


INFORMAL Discussion GROUPS 


Some of the pit-falls in the education of the 
gifted students can be avoided by the alert 
teacher in informal discussion groups. “The 
pupil may be encouraged to engage in new 
hobbies, join clubs, undertake leadership in 
school activities, participate in forums, and en 
gage in advanced research. . . . The rapid learner 
should not be deprived of leisure time by re- 
quiring him to engage in extra assignments and 
more homework simply because he has superior 
ability. He needs balance—a chance to develop 
artistic ability, to experiment in science, to en- 
gage in creative activities, and to do things of 
service to others.” 

A seminar in contemporary problerms in one 
senior high school, open to a small group of 
superior students, was observed to provide a good 
example of the atmosphere possible in such a 
class. Students felt perfectly free to express their 
opinions, but. the teacher was alert to check 
fuzzy thinking. 

The quick give-and-take in discussions, the 
knowledge that their ideas would be accepted as 
valid if they had been thought through, and 





‘Abraham Margolies and others, “Enriching the Cur 
riculum for the Rapid Learner,” Social Studies, Grades 7, 
8, 9. Board of Education, New York City, 19532. 
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the sincerity with which these students ap- 
proached adult problems gave all the evidence 
necessary that the aims set up for the seminar 
had, at least in part, been accomplished. These 
aims were: 


A. During the first semester, the emphasis will be on 
developing certain attitudes, skills, and principles that 
should be helpful in identifying, analyzing, and seeking 
possible solutions to the fundamental problems in con- 
temporary society. Some of the specific aims of the se- 
mester’s work are: (1) an understanding of what constitutes 
good thinking; (2) an understanding of how our minds 
work; (3) an appreciation of the struggle which man has 
been forced to wage against prejudice and superstition; (4) 
the development of a critical attitude towards our own 
ways of thinking; (5) an appreciation of the hindrances 
and obstacles in the ways of good thinking; (6) an appre- 
ciation of the importance of our language habits in the 
approach to controversial issues; (7) an understanding of 
certain fundamental principles of semantics; (8) a recog- 
nition of the importance of approaching modern prob- 
lems from a genetic or historical standpoint; (g) skill in 
reading critical literature dealing with controversial 
matters; (10) an elementary acquaintance with the con 
tributions of psychology, anthropology, and other special 
social sciences to the solution of social problems; (11) the 
ability to carry on elementary research in the social sci- 
ences; and (12) skills in writing papers and book reviews. 

B. In the second semester, a number of specific prob- 
lems facing American society in the twentieth century 
will be analysed and alternate solutions to them explored 
and evaluated. The criteria developed during the first 
semester will be employed as these problems are studied. 
The members of the seminar and the teacher will co- 
operatively select the problems to be studied. 


A much larger and less homogeneous senior 
English class in another high school also used 
the seminar approach successfully. A student 
chairman was in charge with the teacher as part 
of the circle. The students were discussing Brave 
New World by Huxley. One boy who was much 
interested in the abuses of science found in the 
book defined the problem by saying, “Perver- 


sion of science is the fault of man, not of science.” 
The chairman was firm in her belief that a God- 
given soul had been left out of Huxley's con- 
siderations. The most important thing about the 
class was the freedom the pupils had in ex- 
pressing themselves, but coupled with it was the 
necessity of documenting their points of view. 

A junior high English class, in a unit on 
teen-age problems, held a panel discussion on the 
improvement of conversation as one of their 
problems. While the panel discussed the different 
angles of the question, a wire recording was 
made. When they heard their voices, their use 
of English, and their ways of expressing their 
thoughts, the members of the panel gave them- 
selves a severe evaluation. 

However, the question now is what did this 
social studies teacher learn from these observa- 
tions? Four things stand out: 

First, stress must be placed on accuracy and 
depth of thinking. Documentation is one of the 
essentials if the superior student is to develop the 
necessary critical thinking. 

Second, freedom of discussion guided by an 
alert, well informed teacher gives the gifted child 
a chance to communicate his ideas to others and 
to learn the dangers of fuzzy thinking. His social! 
development demands the opportunity for the 
give and take found in such a discussion. 

Third, the importance of many books can not 
be overemphasized. The one common denomi- 
nator in all successful classes for the gifted was 
the exceptional use of a variety of books. 

Finally, and perhaps the most important of 
all, the teacher is the foundation in the success of 
any plan devised for the gifted. No plan for the 
gifted, or for any other group, will progress any 
farther than the teacher is willing and able to 
take it. 
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stitutions survive a similar situation under Com- 
munist rule?’ George Leighton’s explanation of 
Beard’s position winds up with these words, 
“... only time can determine whether Beard or 
his critics will be justified.” But this paradox 
still remains—Why did Beard choose to write 
ad hoc works on the Constitution, but works on 
foreign policy under the aspect of eternity? 


SCHOLARLY review of Charles A. Beard 
A awaits more competent hands just as a 
definitive appraisal of Charles A. Beard must 
await the perspective of time. But this conclu 
sion can readily be drawn now—that the present 
book is of inestimable value if only because it 
recalls the life and career of an eloquent and 
uncommon voice. 








Liberia: Our African Ally 


James K. Anthony 








HIS little Negro republic on the west 

coast of Africa may truly be looked upon 

as an outpost of American democracy. It 
was through the humane efforts of the American 
Colonization Society that the Liberian Republic 
was born, and the governing group today is com- 
posed of descendants of the American Negroes 
who, voluntarily freed by their masters, left the 
United States to start a new way of life in Africa. 
Today the Liberian population numbers about 
2,250,000 of which some ten to fifteen thousand 
comprise the upper or governing class. 

The government of Liberia is patterned after 
that of the United States. There are the executive, 
legal, and judiciary branches of the democracy of 
Liberia. There is also a two-party system; the 
Peoples Party and the True Whig Party. The 
Liberian government resembles the United 
States in that (1) legislative power is invested in 
the House and Senate; and (2) the power of im- 
peachment originates in the House as do bills on 
taxation. The government is dissimilar to that of 
the United States in that (1) no white person may 
become a citizen of the Republic; and (2) 
suffrage is limited only to Americo-Liberians and 
they must own property. 

There are yearly congressional sessions from 
October to December. The representatives are 
elected for four years; the president for eight. 
Fight executive department heads comprise the 
president's cabinet. The official language is Eng- 
lish. However, among the several African tribes 
located in Liberia many dialects are spoken. 
Each tribe may send a representative, called a 
referee, to the congressional sessions upon the 
payment of 20 pounds. He may voice an opinion 
in the meetings but he does not have the rights 
of suffrage. Monrovia, named in honor of James 
Monroe, the fifth president of the United States, 
is the capital of Liberia. It is located directly 
on the coast on a narrow projection of land 











The author of this article is by now well known to 
the readers of Social Education. Mr. Anthony is an 
instructor of geography at Southern University in 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
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called Cape Mesurado. Monrovia has a popula- 
tion of approximately 10,000 persons. The extent 
of the American influence in Liberia can be 
seen by. the following names of some of the 
villages: Bunker Hill, Louisiana, Lexington, 
Philadelphia, and Washington. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Liberia occupies an area of 43,000 square 
miles' on the west coast of Africa. To the west 
of Liberia is the British Crown Colony of Sierra 
Leone; to the north is French Guinea; to the 
east is Ivory Coast; and on the South is the 
Atlantic Ocean. From the 350 mile coast line to 
150 miles in the interior, the land is undulating 
with scattered high hills. The coast of Liberia 
presents no natural harbors or coves for sheltered 
anchorage for ships and the presence of sand bars 
at the mouths of rivers close them to ocean 
navigation. As one travels along the coast from 
the northwest to the southeast, the low monoto- 
nous Coast gives away to several capes or promon- 
tories. Cape Mount, Cape Mesurado, Baffu Point, 
and Cape Palmas are the most prominent. 

The four largest rivers of Liberia are the 
Mano, St. Paul, St. John, and Cavalla. None are 
of commercial importance. Only canoes and 
small boats can navigate the Mano river for a 
short distance from the sea. Sand bars at its 
mouth make the St. Paul river unnavigable. St. 
John and Cavalla rivers are navigable for only 
short distances. In contrast to the above, the in- 
terior of Liberia is plentifully supplied with 
freshwater streams and brooks. In the eastern and 
central sections of Liberia in the depressions be- 
tween the rolling hills are found numerous 
streams formed as a result of the heavy rainfall. 


CLIMATE AND SoiL FORMATION 
Liberia's location’? places it well within the 
rainiest and most humid climates of Africa. The 
annual rainfall varies from 100 to 150 inches and 
sometimes may exceed 170 inches. The rainy 
season lasts from April until November. Rainy 


* About the size of the state of Ohio. 
* Between 4°22’ to 8°50’ north latitude; 7°33’ to 11°32’ 
west longitude 
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periods may last for several days. The Liberian 
tornadoes, though less violent than those oc- 
curring in the United States, are characterized by 
heavy rains and thunder and lightning. 

The temperature in Liberia seldom is exces- 
sively high. The extremes of temperature are 
from 55° Fahrenheit to 100° Fahrenheit. During 
the months of December, January and February 
noon temperatures are frequently near 100° 
while the night temperatures are from 80° to 83°. 
The coolest time of the year occurs during the 
middle of the rainy season when the temperature 
fluctuates between 65° and 69°. 

From November to February the harmattan 
from the Sahara Desert blows across Liberia from 
the northeast. This dry, dusty wind gives the 
effect of cooling because of its power of evaporat- 
ing moisture from the skin. The combined effects 
of severe rainy seasons, high humidity, and 
heat give Liberia the reputation of having one 
of the world’s most unhealthy climates. The coast 
is plagued with fever and hence the old sailor's 
proverb: two come out where three go in. How- 
ever, in the interior of Liberia, the atmosphere 
is much drier and more work can be accom- 
plished. Temperatures seldom exceed 95° and at 
night temperatures of 60° are common. 

The Liberian soils are relatively rich and have 
been classified as upland and lowland. The soils 
of the upland class are divided into three groups: 
(1) the rich, black leaf-mold that is found along 
the river banks and on the tree-covered plains; 
(2) along the lower surface levels there is a light 
colored clay soil and when a fertilizer of wood 
ash or sheep dung is applied this soil becomes 
rich enough to grow corn, millet, sugar cane, 
and cotton; (3) along the upper surface levels is 
found a light, friable sandy soil, poor in organic 
material. Cocoanut palms and cassava are usually 
grown in this soil. The lowland soils are of two 
classes: (1) a dark organic mold found along the 
fertile seaboard and (2) a laterite soil mixed with 
decayed organic material. 


AGRICULTURE AND WILD LIFE 


Among the agricultural crops produced in 
Liberia are the following: cocoa, coffee, rubber, 
corn, cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar, cinnamon, 
almonds, ginger, pepper, vanilla, and vegetable 
dyes.* Also grown are pineapples, bananas, 
cherries, oranges, limes, avocado pears, pawpaws, 
mangoes, plums, butter pears, mealy apples, and 
breadfruit. 

Many familiar American trees are found in 
Liberia, among which are mulberry, hickory, pop- 


lar, persimmon, pine, cedar, black gum, and 
cherry. Others are mahogany, teak, ebony, 
cocoanut palm,‘ wistmere, brimstone, bastard 
mahogany, sassa wood, wisme, and mangrove. 

The Liberian fauna is as assorted as it is 
bizarre. Many types of deer, duiker and Bongo 
antelope are present. Man-eating leopards lurk 
in the interior, while “tiger cats” prey upon fowl. 
Monkeys and baboons are found in trees while 
an occasional boa constrictor, vipers, cobras, 
and puff adders hold in check squirrels, rats and 
other small animals. Black elephants, hippo- 
potami, and water buffaloes complete the list of 
larger animals. 

Some of the many species of birds found are 
pepper birds, pigeons, doves, guinea fowls, 
partridges, hornbills, parrots, rice or weaver 
birds, and, of course, the ever-present buzzard. 
Along the rivers are found the perfidious croco 
diles. A varied assortment of fish are found on 
the coast, along with sharks and some whales. 

Among the thousands of insects in Liberia, the 
Driver Ant® deserves special mention. ‘These 
ants are equipped with strong pinchers and they 
move as a colony or unit 8-12 feet wide and 
12-20 feet deep. When such a colony is moving 
it annihilates every living animal in its path. 
Pythons will not eat a prey until they are certain 
no ants are near. Elephants take flight. 


COMMODITIES 


Hematite exists in scattered areas throughout 
Liberia. Gold is present also. In eastern Liberia 
galena is found. Certain areas in the interior pro- 
duce granite, quartz, marble, and mica. Back 
in the hills behind Grand Bassa, diamonds are 
mined and may be procured at Monrovia, 
Robertsport, and Cape Palmas. Zinc ores are 
found near Monrovia. 

In 1924, Harvey S. Firestone wrote the follow- 
ing in a letter to Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary 
of State, “. . . If the rubber industry could be de- 
veloped in Liberia on a large scale, it would 
not only bring relief to the United States for 
commercial purposes, but it would be a safeguard 
in time of national emergency.” At the time 
the above letter was written Great Britain had 
gained control of the rubber market of the world 


*Yellow from annatto seeds; red from camwood; and 
blue from wild indigo. 

* The oil from these trees is a source of national income 

* Royal antelope, called the rabbit, is the smallest deer 
in existence. The young are nine inches high; the adults 
are 14 inches high. 

* Anomma arcens. 
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and had skyrocketed the price of rubber from 
ten cents a pound to a dollar a pound. The 
Brazilian market had declined and the United 
States was determined not to pay the exorbitant 
prices for rubber that Great Britain was demand- 
ing. Thus Liberia was selected and, in negotia- 
tion with the Liberian Government, Firestone 
obtained the right to lease up to a million acres 
of Jand for the growing of rubber. Here in a 
region where high temperatures prevail and the 
annual rainfall is 60 inches or more, the rubber 
industry of Firestone is thriving as can be seen 
frora the following data: In 1944, 36,000,000 
pounds of rubber were produced from 50,000 
acres of rubber trees; in 1948, 55,000,000 pounds 
were produced from 68,000 acres. 

High-yielding rubber strains known as 
“proven clones” developed in the Far East after 
World War I, have been introduced into Liberia 
buddings. The buddings have been multiplied 
thousands of times and then bud-grafted to the 
original planted seedlings. Eighty percent of the 
present productive acreage is of budded rubber. 
It is hoped that at the present rate of progress 
1,000 to 1,500 pounds of rubber per acre will be 
obtained in contrast to the 350 to 500 pounds 
per acre of the past. 

Aside from being one of the world’s largest 
plantation rubber producers, Firestone has done 
much to improve Liberia. Most of the network 
of modern roads has been constructed by Fire- 
stone. The Firestone-controlled United States- 


Liberia Radio Corporation started operating in 
1928 and maintains daily communication with 
the United States. 

Living conditions are exceptionally good for 
the American and Liberian supervisory staff. The 
recreational facilities include two nine-hole golf 
courses, three clubhouses, tennis and badminton 
courts, ball fields, and swimming pool. Motion 
pictures are shown regularly. There are more 
than 23,000 Liberians on the Firestone payroll. 

Harvard University was given a Firestone 
grant of funds in 1926 and has made an extensive 
medical and biological survey of Liberia, with 
a special investigation of a preventive serum for 
yellow fever. Also a research on African sleeping 
sickness has been carried on since 1941. Money 
was also donated to the Yale School of Forestry 
to investigate and classify the woods of Liberia. 

Many schools are operated on the plantations 
whose curricula is established by the Liberian 
Secretary of Public Instruction. Vocational train- 
ing is also offered to native children. The Fire- 
stone airport, named J. J. Roberts, in honor of 
the first president of Liberia, was of strategic 
importance during World War II in ferrying 
bombers from the United States to North Africa 
and the Middle East. 

Agriculure is little developed in this country 
of two million and a half population. Of the 
Liberian exports of palm oil, palm nuts, coffee, 
fine woods and gums, rubber is by far the greatest 
single commodity. 





DID YOU KNOW? 


That “At the present time Africa is the 
world’s major source of an impressive list of 
minerals—columbium, diamonds, uranium, co- 
balt, chromium, and gold... .” 

That “Other important minerals produced in 
Africa include significant quantities of phos- 
phates, manganese, tin, copper, vanadium, as- 
bestos, iron, tungsten, radium, aluminum, lead, 
zinc, platinum, and mica... .” 

That “The development of mining has given 
impetus to economic development in Africa. 
Most of the African mineral production is ex- 
ported in relatively crude form. Apart from the 
basic processing of the mineral raw materials, 
mineral production in Africa has not, with the 
exception of the Union of South Africa and 
South-Rhodesia, led to any large-scale internal 
industrialization. The presence and exploitation 
of mineral deposits, however, have been re- 








sponsible for the construction of many of the 
African railroads. The exploitation of African 
minerals has also drawn large amounts of foreign 
capital into the continent. .. .” 

That “Africa is relatively deficient in the heat 
and power minerals which are necessary for in- 
dustrial development. Estimates place the coal 
reserves of Africa at less than four percent of the 
world’s total. . Petroleum resources in sub- 
Saharan Africa with its ancient crystalline core, 
are negligible. ...” 

That “About 40 percent of the world’s water- 
power potential exists in Africa, but hydro- 
electric power is relatively undeveloped. - 
(From Donald R, Petterson, “Africa: Resources 
and Change.” Approaches to an Understanding 
of World Affairs. Twenty-Fifth Yearbook. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1954. p. 278-279.) 
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Resolutions Adopted at Indianapolis 


The Board of Directors of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, discharging our re- 
sponsibility for taking a position on public issues 
that concern us, resolves that: 


I 


Social studies teachers should continue vigor- 
ously to accept the responsibility of educating 
youth in international understanding so that as 
American citizens they may meet the problems 
of living in an interdependent world. The role 
of this country in world affairs should be 
thoroughly studied and taught. To these ends 
social studies teachers should: 

1. Develop in their students the information, 
skills, ideals, and attitudes which encourage 
friendly relations among nations. 

2. Give systematic instruction about the 
United Nations, and other international agen- 
cies recognized by our government. 

3. Build an understanding of the implications 
of atomic energy for peace as well as for war. 


And to these ends the National Council should: 


1. Support programs of international exchange 
of carefully selected teachers and students. 

2. Support the establishing of a full-time ob- 
server for the teaching profession at the United 
Nations. 


II 


Freedom and the guarantee of civil rights 
stand foremost among American traditions. The 
Board of Directors of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, committed to teaching both 
the traditions of freedom and the corresponding 
responsibilities of citizens, maintain that: 

1. Young Americans must be free to learn. 
This freedom includes the right to study and 
discuss, with due allowance for varying maturity 
levels, the problems and issues of contemporary 
society. Such freedom corresponds to the obliga- 
tion to formulate informed and _ responsible 
judgments. 

2. Totalitarian communism, as one source of 
urgent contemporary problems and issues, is 





currently a subject that requires study and for- 
mulation of responsible judgments. 

g. The nature of the freedoms that the schools 
teach must remain clear and unclouded. Con- 
gressional investigations, in discharging a federal 
responsibility for maintaining national security, 
should respect the freedoms and civil rights that 
have been the foundations of national strength 
and morale. 


Ill 


The Board of Directors of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies endorses the position 
taken by the National Education Association on 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States with regard to racial segregation in 
the schools. 

It is recognized that integration of all groups 
is more than an idea. It is a process that concerns 
every state and territory in our nation. 

All citizens are urged to approach this matter 
of integration in the public schools with the 
spirit of fair play and good-will which has always 
been an outstanding characteristic of the Ameri 
can people. It is our conviction that all problems 
of integration in our schools are capable of solu 
tion by citizens of intelligence, and reasonable- 
ness working together in the interests of national 
unity for the common good of all. 


International Travel 


The Council on Student Travel invites appli- 
cations for short-term employment as educational 
directors on trans-Atlantic ships. Required: 
educators from the following fields: cultural 
anthropology, art history, international relations 
and economics, group work, language, philos 
ophy, recreation, sociology. Conversational 
ability in one or more of the following: French, 
German, Greek, Italian. Ability to organize ex 
tensive educational program with the help of 
passenger volunteers. From March to December 
1955 the program will be conducted by the 
Council for students, tourists and migrants 
traveling aboard two large passenger ships be- 
longing to one of the major lines. These ships 
sail regularly from New York to European and 
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Mediterranean ports. Job assignments vary from 
one round-trip sailing to periods of 3-5, months. 
Compensation for these longer periods of service 
will be regular salary. For a single round-trip 
sailing, full or partial passage, depending upon 
job requirements. All positions allow for time 
abroad. For further information, application 
form, write to Council on Student Travel, (0-1), 
179 Broadway, New York 7, New York. REctor 
2-035. 


Rhode Island 


The Rhode Island Social Studies Association 
held its meeting October 28th. Feature of the 
meeting was an address by Selig Greenberg, Staff 
Reporter for the Providence Journal and Eve- 
ning Bulletin, who spoke on “Is Co-existence 
with Communism Possible?” 


Metropolitan Detroit 


Plans for the year which have been laid by the 
Metropolitan Detroit Social Studies Club include 
six meetings aimed to feature many areas of the 
social studies field. The first meeting of the 
year, October 14th, was a supper meeting ad- 
dressed by the Honorable John Fisher, British 
Consul in Detroit. The November 16th meeting 
featured a tour, film and a panel discussion at the 
Detroit Edison plant. On February 5th the Club 
held its Social Studies Institute featuring Philip 
M. Hauser of the University of Chicago and 
former director of the Census Bureau who 
talked on the work of the Census Bureau. Charles 
F. Remer of the University of Michigan will be 
guest at the supper meeting on March 10 and 
will discuss the Far East. The May 18th meeting 
will be a supper meeting and Dr. Richard Struna, 
former Czechoslovakian industrial executive, will 
be the speaker. The Club's June meeting will be 
a tour of Henry Ford's home and grounds, Fair 
Lane. R.E.U. 


Arkansas 


The Arkansas Council for the Social Studies 
met November 5th in Hot Springs. The program 
dealt with “Arkansas Socia! Studies Teachers in 
Action.” Speakers for various phases of this topic 
were Faye Marie Taylor of Fort Smith on Cur- 
riculum Planning; Mrs. Courtney White, El Do- 
rado, on the Citizenship Education Project; and 
Emily Penton of Little Rock, on Community Par- 
ticipation. 

The Arkansas Council is planning a project to 
determine the problems social studies teachers in 








Arkansas face, and is considering sending a ques- 
tionnaire to schools in the state inquiring about 
teaching conditions in the social studies field. 
The proposed questionnaire has been included 
in the annual Fall Bulletin of the Council with 
a request for suggestions as to its improvement 
and suitability. A.J.G. 


New England 

The New England Association of Social Studies 
Teachers held its Fall meeting in Boston on 
December 11th. The major problem considered 
was “World History in Schools and Colleges.” 
Ronald B. Edgerton, President, introduced 
Joseph N. Rodeheaver, Classical High School, 
Springfield, Mass., who discussed the world his- 
tory course at the gth and ioth grade levels; 
Donald Cole, Phillips Exeter Academy, discus- 
sing the course in the Far East with its implica- 
tions for world history; and Samuel Beer, Chair- 
man of the Department of Government at Har- 
vard and Radcliffe, discussing the “Western 
Thought and Institutions” course at the fresh- 
man college level. 

After luncheon, Daniel Thomas, Vice-Presi- 
dent of NEASST and chairman of the Depart- 
ment of History and Political Science at the 
University of Rhode Island, serving as toast- 
master, introduced Harold Faulkner and Horace 
Kidger, guests of honor, and the speaker Allen 
Foley, head of the Department of History at 
Dartmouth College, who addressed the group on 
the topic “Vermont Humor.” W.L.O'L 


Central Washington 

The Central Washington Council for the 
Social Studies held its Fall meeting in the Vale 
Elementary School at Cashmere, Saturday No- 
vember 6. The program featured an address on 
“The Utilization of Local Resources” by Amanda 
Hebeler of the College Elementary School, El- 
lensburg. Other highlights of the meeting were 
an impressive array of classroom and commercial 
exhibits and a guided tour of the Wenatchee 
Alcoa Aluminum plant. New officers elected at 
this meeting include Walter Brodniak, High 
School, Cashmere, President; Alice McGrath, 
Ephrata School District, Vice-President; Mrs. 
Muriel Ruyle, Leavenworth, Secretary; and Mrs. 
Iva Cronrath, Vale Elementary School, Cashmere, 
Treasurer. 

Walter Brodniak served as chairman of the 
general planning committee for this meeting, 
assisted by Kenneth Brooks, Marta Brooks, Iva 
Cronrath, Lois England, Gladys Gockley, Tom 
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Hall and Charles Whittaker. Displays were 
handled by Ruby Blauser, Dorothy Calkings, 
Iva Cronrath, Charles Nygard, and Jackie Orms- 
by. M.K. 


Greater Cleveland 


The Greater Cleveland Council for the Social 
Studies, in cooperation with the Cleveland Area 
Joint Committee on Economic Education, held 
an Institute, Saturday, November 13, on “The 
Economic Outlook for Greater Cleveland.” The 
Institute, planned by Allen Y. King, Directing 
Supervisor of Social Studies of the Cleveland 
Public Schools, included general sessions, group 
discussions for all levels of instruction, and a film 
showing. 

The opening general session was moderated by 
Randle E. Dahl, Graduate School of Business, 
Western Reserve University, and featured busi- 
ness and labor leaders discussing “What Lies 
Ahead in Cleveland’s Economic Life.” The 
group discussions centered around the topic 
“How Can the Schools Meet the Challenge of 
Cleveland’s Economic Life?” 

Dr. Mark C. Schinnerer presided over the 
luncheon meeting at which Ernest O. Melby, 
Dean of New York University’s School of Educa- 


tion, discussed “The School's Responsibility for 
Economic Education.” C.K. 


Social Education on Microfilm 


Arrangements have been made with University 
Microfilms, 313 N. ist St., Ann Arbor, Mich., to 
have Social Education placed on microfilm. This 
microfilm edition will be of special interest to 
libraries that are subscribers to Social Education 
and where storage space for back issues presents 
a problem. The microfilm edition is available 
only to bona fide subscribers of Social Education 
and may be obtained directly from University 
Microfilms. Volume XVII 1953 is the first volume 
of Social Education available on microfilm, Price 
$1.60 per print. 


All social studies teachers and social studies or- 
ganizations are invited to send in material for 
these columns. Send in notes on the activities of 
your school organization and other items of gen- 
eral interest to social studies teachers. Mail your 
items as early as possible to Merrill F. Hartshorn, 
Executive Secretary, NCSS, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Contributors to this 
issue: Max Klingbeil, Clarence Killmer, Ray- 
mond E, Ulveling, Amy Jean Greene, Wilfred L. 
O'Leary. 





Test 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
for the 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


The busy teacher will find these NCSS bulletins invaluable resources in the prepara- 
items tion of tests. Each contains items of proven quality that cover a wide range of topics. 


@ SELECTED TEST ITEMS IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
By Howard R. Anderson and E. F. Lindquist. Revised by H. D. Berg 
753 items—multiple choice, matching—with key. Price $1.00 

@ SELECTED TEST ITEMS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
By Howard R. Anderson and E. F. Lindquist. Revised by H. D. Berg 
952 items—multiple choice, topically arranged—with key. $1.00 
SELECTED TEST ITEMS IN WORLD HISTORY 
By Howard R. Anderson and E. F. Lindquist. Revised by F. H. Stutz 
655 items—multiple choice, matching, chronology—with key. 75 cents 
SELECTED ITEMS FOR THE TESTING OF STUDY SKILLS 


By Horace T. Morse and George H. McCune, 1949. Price $1.00 
509 items—including suggestions for teaching study skills—with key 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





























Social 
Understanding 
Through 


Literature 


A Bibliography for Secondary Schools 


by G. Robert Carlsen and Richard S. Alm 


A carefully annotated bibliography of literature and biography of particular 
value in senior high schcol social studies. Contains references to readings of value 


in developing social, economic, political and cultural understanding of our society. 


Nearly 500 titles have been selected and grouped topically so as to be of maximum 
usefulness. Readings suggested have been geared to the existing social studies 
curriculum. The references have been compiled with an cffort to meet the reading 
interests of the high school student. The index of authors and titles is a helpful 
feature. The bulletin is a practical aid to classroom teachers, supervisors and 


librarians. 


Bulletin Number 28 (1954) Price $1.25 (Quantity discounts) 


Order from 


National Council for the Social Studies 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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America and World Affairs 


How Foreign Policy Is Made (Supt. of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 27: 1954. 17 p. 15 cents) is an illustrated 
publication of the Department of State designed 
to give the general reader an understanding of 
the process by which foreign policy is made. This 
is a process all citizens should understand, for 
a sound policy is vital to our welfare and can 
be implemented successfully only with the sup- 
port of the American people. 

But the American people must do more than 
merely support an agreed upon policy. They 
must play some role in the formation of policy. 
In Your Opinion Counts (Supt. of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25: 1954- 13 p. 10 cents) the State Department em- 
phasizes that, ‘At all times your opinion counts— 
but it counts for more if you register it.” In ex- 
panding upon this theme the State Department 
clearly recognizes that its policies must reflect 
the will of the American people, and that if 
people do not actively express their opinions 
there is less likelihood of their views being im- 
plemented in a policy they will freely support. 
Your Opinion Counts, then, is a plea for all of 
us to register our opinions, either individually 
or through organizations which by virtue of 
their numbers carry more weight with officials 
who plan our policies. In underscoring this 
latter point, the pamphlet in our view employs 
an unfortunate analogy: “The voice of a chorus 
has more volume than the voice of a soloist.” 
By implication it follows that he who makes the 
most noise is most likely to be heard, which, to 
the extent that it is true, is a sad commentary 
upon our democratic processes. 

Our reviews of two issues of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science were withdrawn from an earlier issue 
because of space limitations, but we feel they 
are sufficiently pertinent to draw them to our 
readers’ attention even though they appeared 
last summer. America and a New Asia (July 
1954) is divided into six major sections, each 
containing three or four articles dealing with 
relationships between the United States and a 
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particular area of the new Asia. The sections 
are concerned respectively with Japan, Korea, 
China, Indochina, India, and the Middle East. 

America Through Foreign Eyes (September 
1954) is a particularly stimulating issue of the 
Annals. In some quarters, unfortunately, it is 
popular to be contemptuous of foreign opinions 
of America and Americans, particularly if such 
opinions are negative in character or imply that 
we in America don't actually have a monopoly 
on all that is biggest, best, and true. That we 
react in this fashion does not make us different 
from other peoples. Indeed, as individuals we 
may be severely self-critical while at the same 
time being highly sensitive to criticism from 
others. Nevertheless, an outsider’s reaction to us 
as individuals or as a nation may provide in 
sights that no amount of self-criticism will dis- 
close, and may therefore provide a basis for 
more constructive relations with our neighbors. 
America Through Foreign Eyes presents analyses 
of how America looks in European eyes and how 
foreign students studying in the United States 
view us, the latter representing India, Japan, 
Mexico, and the Scandinavian countries. These 
articles are all carefully written by authors who 
are well qualified to make such analyses and are 
aware of the difhculties of generalizing on the 
diverse attitudes of large numbers of people. 

The Annals, which are available in most good 
libraries, are issued six times a year free to 
members of the Academy for whom annual dues 
are $6. Individual copies of the Annals may be 
purchased for $2 from the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science at 3997 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 

The Service de Presse et d’'Information of the 
Ambassade de France (g72 Fifth Ave., New 
York 21) will send to those who request them 
a series of bulletins on French Affairs, some of 
which deal with Franco-American relations. 
These present basic factual information, and the 
texts of important documents and speeches. In 
addition to French Affairs, from time to time we 
receive other items such as the beautifully il 
lustrated 7o-page pamphlet, France Moves For 
ward: Economic Progress in the French Union, 


1946-1953. 
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Discussion Guides 

Now in its fourth year, the Future Voters Dis- 
cussion Guide (Center for Information on 
America, Washington, Conn.: 4-page leaflets. g 
monthly issues per year for $1) is an excellent 
guide for class study of current issues. Each 
month's guide focuses upon a different topic, 
presenting pertinent background information 
and making suggestions for further reading; 
throughout the guides underscore fundamental 
questions for discussion. Scheduled for early 
1955 is a series of guides on questions facing the 
84th Congress, while typical issues we have re- 
ceived are on such topics as; Our Natural Re- 
sources: Have We Enough? Will They Last? 
(Oct. 1954), Atomic Development: Which Way? 
(Nov. 1954), and What Shall We Do About Ja- 
pan? (Dec. 1954). 


Income Tax Returns 


It is not uncommon during the month of 
March for social studies teachers to give some 
instruction on the filing of income tax returns. 
In the past, the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue (Washington 25) has distributed a special 
kit to facilitate such instruction. Although we 
have not yet received our kit for the 1954 tax 
year, we assume a revised edition of the kit will 
again be available and therefore suggest writing 
the Commissioner if you are interested in receiv- 
ing it. Last year the kit consisted of an instruc- 
tor’s manual, copies for each student of Form 
W-2 and Form 1040, and instructional charts 
sufhciently large to be clearly visible to all stu- 
dents in a conventional classroom. Experience 
indicates that those who have received this kind 
of instruction execute their forms with an error 
rate of less than 2 percent as compared to a na- 
tional average rate of about 25, percent. 


Materials from Industry 


Steel Facts is an eight-page leaflet distributed 
six times a year by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute (350 Fifth Ave., New York 1). Articles, 
graphs, and photographs deal with production, 
technology, utilization of steel, manpower, and 
labor problems, and the role iron and steel play 
in our industrialized society. 

The Oil Industry Information Committee of 
the American Petroleum Institute (1270 Sixth 
Ave., New York 20) will send upon a request a 
copy of The Oil Industry Teaching Aid Ma- 
terials which lists several pamphlets that may be 


of interest to social studies teachers. Among 
these are such titles as: Careers in Petroleum (32 
p.), Petroleum in Our Modern Society (15 p.), 
The Conservation of Petroleum (14 p.), and 
Teacher's Handbook (56 p.). 

The Public Relations Division of the Ford 
Motor Company (3000 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, 
Mich.) will provide upon request a series of 
pictures showing the Evolution of the Motor 
Car, beginning with the first Ford in 1896 and 
continuing with pictures of the Ford, Mercury 
and Lincoln at selected years to the present time. 

Since we mentioned the free materials available 
from the Public Relations Department of the 
Association of American Railroads (Washington 
6) in the October issue, the Association has re 
leased Inside Railroading (25, p.) which describes 
the work being performed inside a locomotive 
cab, a mail car, a caboose, etc. 


Miscellaneous Materials 


Pocket Books, Inc. (630 Fifth Ave., New York), 
believing that magazine articles might well be 
published in Pocket Book format, has released 
the first of a projected series under the title, The 
Pocket Book Magazine. Among the authors of 
this 274-page booklet are Chester Bowles, Thur- 
man Arnold, and Richard Morris, professor of 
history at Columbia University writing on “The 
McCarthys of Yesterday.” Two articles on taxa- 
tion were deliberately included because of their 
differing points of view, but more controversial 
for teachers is the article by Philip Wylie on 
“America—The World’s First Pediarchy.” 

Save Your Sight by Elizabeth Ogg, and The 
Challenge to Medical Education by Robert Cun- 
ningham, Jr., are the latest Public Affairs Pamph- 
lets we have received. Purchasable from the Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee (22 East 38th St., New 
York 16), these 25-cent pamphlets have long 
proved popular in our secondary schools. Young 
people hoping to become doctors should find 
The Challenge to Medical Education particularly 
interesting, for it describes past and present 
practices in medical education and gives a realis- 
tic picture of the complexity, cost, and high 
standards of today’s medical training. 

We are sorry to learn that Platform, published 
as a public service by the Club and Educational 
Bureaus of Newsweek, has been discontinued. 
Platform has earned a justifiable reputation for 
its clear analysis of complex, controversial issues, 
while at the same time fairly presenting various 
points of view in a manner to stimulate critical 
thinking and point the way to further study. 








Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Neighborhood Story. 20 minutes; rental, $4; 
Educational Film Library, Syracuse University, 
Collendale Campus, Syracuse 10, New York. 

This is a film about Settlement House work 
made by a Settlement House. It furnishes a 
realistic background for senior high school prob- 
lems classes who wish to discuss urban problems 
such as housing, health, and recreation. Further- 
more, it makes a unique contribution in the 
way that it points up the interrelationship of 
such problems and shows how anti-social actions 
may often be traced to the environment which 
breeds them. Produced by the Boden Street 
Settlement House in Rochester, New York, 
Neighborhood Story tells, in doc umentary form, 
of a ten-year-old boy, his family, and their social, 
physical, and economic needs. 

During a soap-carving class at the Settlement 
House, Dave Miller, the young boy, becomes 
upset and violently angry. The settlement worker 
tries to help him. His family is visited and we 
see seven people living in two rooms. Hostility 
gives way slowly as Dave's family learn the na- 
ture of the Settlement House program. The 
father receives needed assistance and the whole 
family is helped. The film closes with the thought 
that, although a step has been made toward 
helping Dave and his family, there are still many 
problems to be solved for them and many 
families like them. 

This film will help high school youth to take 
a fresh look around them. The theme here is 
that the entire community has a responsibility 
to help solve the problems which face Dave and 
his family. It examines the work of the social 
agencies and stimulates attention to the amount 
and kind of aid which should be given the un- 
derprivileged in any community. 


Recent 16 mm. Motion Pictures 


American Film Forum, Luc., 516 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36. 

Should Red China Be Admitted to the United Nations? 
10 minutes; rental, $15. A debate between Richard Cross- 
man, British Labor Member of Parliament and Dr. Chih- 
Mai Chen, Minister-Counselor, Chinese Embassy. Mod- 
erated by Marquis Childs, this film presents the pros and 


cons of the issue with clarity 
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Association Films, Inc. 79 E. Adams St., Chicago. 


At This Moment. 26 minutes; color; free loan, Shows 
how railroads weld a continent into a nation, A good film 
on the place of railroads in our modern economy. 

Better and Safer Highways. 7 minutes; free loan. An 
excellent introduction to one of America’s most pressing 
problems. Shows some proposed advances in highway plan 
ning. 


British Information Services, Rockefeller 


Plaza, New York 20. 


40 


The Schoolmaster. 20 minutes; rental, $2.50. A vivid 
portrait of the daily life of a young teacher in a small 
rural Scottish school. 

Under the Surface. 20 minutes; rental, $2.50. A picture 
of Great Britain's coal industry with attention to explo 
sion prevention, research into safety, welfare and produc- 
tion problems. Special attention is also given to illustrate 
the efforts being made to find better methods of coal 
utilization. 


Films of the Nations Distributors, Inc., 62 West 
45th St., New York 36. 


Birth of a Florida Key. 14 minutes; sale, black-and 
white, $45; color, $140. The story of the unique chain of 
700 islands extending into the Caribbean Sea. Affords an 
intimate and colorful lesson in ecology as it shows the 
mutual relationships between organisms and their environ 
ment. 


Filmstrips 
Audio Visual Associates, Box 243, Bronxville, 
N.Y. 


Ancient Egypt. 40 frames; black-and-white; free. Pic 
tures life in ancient Egypt, shows location, importance of 
the Nile, growth and development of Egyptian civiliza 
tion. A print will be sent to your school for permanent 
possession at no cost 

Egypt Today. 40 frames, black-and-white, free. Spon 
sored by the Egyptian Embassy, this filmstrip tells about 
Egypt's location, population, religions, industries, educa 
tion, imports and exports. It is good material for social 
science classes and it’s yours for the asking. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, 
Illinois. 


Man and His Fight for Freedom, Set of eight filmstrips 
in color. Sale, $48 per set, $6 each, Tells the story of man’s 
untiring struggle through the ages for intellectual as 
weil as physical freedom. The titles of the individual 
strips are: “Man's Origins,” “Man Learns to Communi- 
cate,” “Man, Builder of Cities,” “Man's Commerce,” “Man 
the Lawmaker,” “Man the Laborer,” “Man's Govern 
ments,” and “Man's Search for Liberty.” 
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Heritage Filmstrips, Inc., 8g-11 6grd Drive, Rego 
Park 74, New York. 

Development of the British Electoral System—Part I 
(1200-1832). 45 frames; black-and-white; sale, $3.50. A 
valuable filmstrip for understanding the British develop- 
ment of democracy and its affect upon other nations. 

Development of the British Electoral System—Part II 
(1832 to present). 45 frames; black-and-white; sale, $3.50. 
Traces igth century reform in English government and 
the extension of democracy. 

Zenger and Freedom of the Press. 46 frames; black-and- 
white; sale, $3.50. The story of the trial of John Peter 
Zenger and the establishment of the principle of the right 
to print the truth. 


Household Finance Corporation, 919 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11. 

How to Use Consumer Credit Wisely. 45 frames; black- 
and-white; free loan, Shows the importance of individual 
credit to the family and national economy. Complete with 
a script to be read aloud. Good economics and problems 
material. 


Museum Extension Service, 10 East 43rd St., 
New York 17. 

The Age of Exploration. 40 frames; color; sale, $6. 
Fells of the idea of geography held by the people of the 
Middle Ages. Traces the voyages of the Vikings, Columbus, 
Vasco da Gama, and early Spanish explorers. The story is 
told through paintings, manuscripts, and pictures of 
museum objects. 


United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29. 

“Earth and Its Peoples.” A series of 36 filmstrips, based 
upon the motion pictures made some years ago by Louis 
de Rochmont. All are in black-and-white, contain 50 
frames each and sell for $4 each. Titles available to date 
are: A U.S, Community and Its Citizens, Desert Nomads, 
Eshirno Sea Hunters, Farming in South China, Farmer 
Fishermen (Norway), Mountain Farmers (Switzerland), 
Nomads of the Jungle (Malaya), Water for Dry Lands 
(Southwestern U. S.), The Lumber States, Caitle and the 
Corn Belt, Changing Cotton Land, Main Harbor Town, 
An Industrial Lakeport (Buffalo, N.Y.), Living In a 
Metropolis (New York City). 


Records 


The Folkways Records and Service Corpora- 
tion (117 West 46th St., New York 36) has issued 
a special folder describing social studies records 
which enrich social learning on the elementary 
and secondary levels. Folkways Records are 
authentic, on-the-spot recordings from many 
parts of the world and many levels of culture. 
Each recording comes with a guide which gives 
fascinating information about the history, lan- 
guage, geography and culture of the region in 
which the recording was made, as well as an 
account of the lives of the colorful personalities 
who sing the songs. Among the records are 


“American Folk Songs for Children,” “Music of 
the Worlds Peoples,” “Who Built America,” 
“Negro Music of Africa and America,” “Shep- 
herd and Other Folk Songs of Israel,” “Sounds 
of a Tropical Rain Forest in America,” “Mor- 
mon Folk Songs,” “Music of the American In- 
dians, Southwest,” and “Folk Music of the Medi- 
terranean.” Most of the records are recorded at 
33-1/3 rpm and the prices range from $4.75 to 
$6.95 for 10 to 12-inch records. 


Pictures 

Audio-Visual Enterprises (P. O. Box 8686, 
Los Angeles 8, Calif.) have several sets of colored 
pictures on Early American life. Set number one 
has pictures of Spanish Florida, Jamestown, 
Quebec, Pilgrim Life and the American Indian. 
Printed on vellum and surface-protected for class- 
room use, the pictures are 11 by 14 inches in size 
and cost $11.25 for the set of five. Set number 
two consists of English Puritans in Massachusetts, 
New Amsterdam, Pirates, English Quakers and 
Georgia Planters. 

A set of 16, full-color pictures for American 
history are distributed by the Iroquois Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., Syracuse 2, New York. These 
pictures are 8 by 11 inches in size and illustrate 
outstanding events in our history from the land- 
ing of Columbus to Teddy Roosevelt. Included 
is-a picture map of the United States which will 
interest pupils. The entire set sells for $1. 


Maps 

The Denoyer-Geppert Company (5235-59 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40) has recently an- 
nounced the publication of its “Beginners United 
States Map with Geographic Terms.” Designed 
for use as the first classroom map of the United 
States and to accompany the Beginners Globe, 
this map is a significant contribution to social 
studies teaching material. The map is 64 by 44 
inches in size with a scale of 50 miles to the inch. 
Attractive sight-saving yellow is used for all 
land areas with overprint of shaded-hachures to 
suggest relief. States are outlined in bold purple 
boundaries. Carefully selected place names are 
shown and a new style of type has been used to 
give the best possible legibility at classroom dis- 
tance. State and national capitals are underlined; 
important rail lines are shown by traditional red 
line symbols. Nine of the basic geographic terms, 
including island, bay, gulf, and harbor are shown 
on the map with arrows, pointing to actual 
features on the map as illustrations. Edited by 
Charles C. Colby of the University of Chicago, 
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“Beginners United States Map” comes in a 
variety of mountings ranging from the $11.50 
cloth-backed with wooden rollers at top and 
bottom to the spring roller in octagon steel case 
at $14.75. 

A number of topographical maps have made 
their appearance recently. Most of them are 
now made of plastic which results in a light, 
easily cleaned and fairly inexpensive representa- 
tion of the surface features of a portion of the 
globe. An interesting development along these 
lines are the relief plaques sold by Panoramic 
Studios, 6122 N. gist St., Philadelphia. “Three- 
D” representations, 23 inches in diameter, are 
now available for North America, South America, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, Europe, and the North 
Polar Region. Each of these wall plaques are 
vividly colored and they sell for $9.95 each. 


Time Line and Date Chart 


One of the best methods for demonstrating 
actual time relationships, parallel movements 
and contemporaneous events of history is to 
have them constantly before the class in the 
form of a brilliantly colored, illustrated chart or 
time line. There are two splendid examples 
available from the Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc., 
Syracuse 2, New York. The first is a ““Time Line 
and Date Chart for All History” which spans the 
time from 4500 B.C. to the present on one 83/- 
inch by 10-foot-10-inch line. Students using this 
time line are often startled to see that all of our 
American history since Columbus discovered 
America is enclosed in the last g1/2 inches, 
whereas Ancient Egypt occupies more than seven 
feet on the line. Colored lines show the stream 
of important events and give the student a clear 
conception of what was going on in the various 
parts of the world at any particular time. Im- 
portant events are illustrated at appropriate 
points on the line by drawings, Lithographed in 
brilliant colors and printed on durable stock, this 
time line sells for $2.40. 

A similar time line, over eleven feet long, is 
available for American history. Here the scale 
is five years to the inch and seven separate lines, 
each in its distinctive key color, show Political 
Affairs; Exploration, Colonization, and Expan- 
sion; International Affairs; Cultural, Recrea- 
tional, Educational and Humanitarian Progress; 
Economic Affairs; Industrial and Scientific De- 
velopment; and Progress of Democracy. The 
“American History Time Line and Date Chart” 
is priced at $2.40. 


‘*BACKGROUNDS OF 
OUR FREEDOM’’ 


A steadily growing filmstrip series 
on democracy's history 


+ FREE Catalog 
FREE Preview 





Write: 
heritage filmstrips, Inc. 


—" 89-11 63rd DRIVE, REGO PARK 74, N.Y. 








Helpful Articles 


Deutschmann, B. “Facts You Should Know About Audio- 
Visual Education,” American Childhood XL: 29-24, 
January, 1955. An introduction to the importance of 
audio-visual materials. 

Devitt, J. “Getting Your Money’s Worth From Audio- 
Visual Equipment,” Journal of Education CXXXVII: 
4-6, 28, December, 1954. Criteria to be applied to 
materials being considered for purchase. 

Durr, W. H. “Too Many Windows?” Scholastic Teacher 
XXXV: 14, 20, January 5, 1955. Presents the arguments 
for school building planning which takes into account 
the use of audio-visual materials in every classroom. 

Fletcher, L. “Teaching On TV." The School Executive 
47°51, December, 1954. A review of the educational TV 
situation today. 

Goetz, R. “Wanted: A Clearing House of Adult Audio- 
Visual Materials.” Adult Education V: 45-51, Autumn, 
1954. A summary of the audio-visual wealth and woe in 
the adult education field and a suggestion for a clearing 
house. 

Goldenson, R. “Television and Our Children,” Parents 
XXIX: 37, 76-82, December, 1954. A summary of opin- 
ions held by experts on the effect of television on chil 
dren. Concludes with advice to parents regarding tele- 
vision in the home. 

Gourley, M. “A Mother's Report on Comic Books.” Na 
tional Parent-Teacher XLIX: 27-29, December, 1954 
“Crime and horror comic books must be wiped out... . 
Love comics should meet the same fate.” 

Henry, D. “The Educational Film, 1955-1975." Educational 
Screen XXXIII: 416-417, December, 1954. Discusses the 
place of the film in education and makes several inter 
esting predictions as to the future of the educational 
motion picture. 

Lloyd, B. “So You Want to Make a Filmstrip.” Audio- 
Visual Guide XXI: 20-22, November, 1954. Complete 
directions for shooting and processing a home-made 
filmstrip. 

Witty, Paul. “Comparative Studies of Interest in TV.” 
Educational Administration and Supervision. LX: g21- 
$35, October 1954. Stresses and gives evidence of the 
need for guidance in TV watching. 

Witty, P. and Sizemore, R. “Reading the Comics: A Sum 
mary of Studies and An Evaluation—I.” Elementary 
English XXXI: 501-506, December, 1954. The first of 
three articles on comic books. This article summarizes 
the findings in regard to the nature and influence of 
the comics. 








Notes on Books 
Focus: World History 


Edward T. Ladd 








A BOOK FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
LIBRARY 
line Srory or Our Crvivization. By Philip Lee 

Ralph. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 

1954- $19 P- $3-75- 

He who is skeptical of the values of the study 
of history, who contends that serious history is 
necessarily a dully written product for the 
specialist, who feels that our present crisis makes 
it imperative for man to look to the future to 
the exclusion of the past—for such a person The 
Story of Our Civilization should be required 
reading. It would be a sobering, yet enlightening 
experience, one that would demonstrate how the 
past conditions the ever-changing present, why 
man therefore cannot afford to ignore the past 
as he applies his intelligence to planning for the 
future, and how man as a spiritual being has 
tended to function more and more through in- 
situtional arrangements that have become 
amoral, if not immoral. 

Philip Lee Ralph, head of the department of 
history at Lake Erie College, has attempted to 
“analyze, interpret, and, so far as possible, il- 
luminate the most salient features of Western 
experience to date.” He has attained his goal 
with singular success. Here is no encyclopedic 
recitation of facts; rather, it is an interpretive 
treatment that lends real meaning to history. 

If the reader is looking for simple, usually 
superficial and often inaccurate, analogies be- 
tween past and present (as, for example, a liken- 
ing of the fall of the Roman Empire to the 
degeneration of modern society because of the 
development of the welfare state) he will be 
disappointed. In The Story of Our Civilization 
the analysis is deeper and more penetrating. It 
examines man’s spiritual and material needs, 
and the social, economic, and political institu- 
tions that have evolved in response to those 
needs. But more significantly, it analyzes the 
role of power in society—power that for indi- 
viduals, or groups, or nations may be a means 
to the fulfillment of worthy goals; power that 
may devolve upon a state merely because one 
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state had better fill a power vacuum before 
another does; power that may be well used, but 
most likely ends by being abused. 

The first hundred pages deal with the origins 
of Western Civilization, with Greece, and with 
Rome. The second hundred pages are devoted to 
the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, the Age of 
Reason, and the Enlightenment. The final hun- 
dred pages consider the period of modern his- 
tory, terminating in a chapter on “Civilization 
in Crisis.” Unlike many histories that have for 
their subject the sweep of recorded history, the 
final chapter is a crowning achievement that 
brilliantly brings the past to bear upon the 
analysis of the present and separates the more 
trivial manifestations of our present crisis from 
the more fundamental elements upon which may 
depend the continuance or destruction of civili- 
zation. And underscoring the crucial challenge 
of our day, the author begins his final paragraph 
with, “The real task ahead is not to create an 
industrial civilization but to create an ethical 
one.” 

This study is the product of a mature and 
learned mind; thoughts are clearly expressed in 
highly literate English; and interpretive insights 
are bountifully provided. The teacher of world 
history should indeed find in The Story of Our 
Civilization a wealth of ideas that will enhance 
his teaching and make history a more fruitful 
study for his students. 


MANSON VAN B. JENNINGS 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


€ 
BOOKS TO USE IN TEACHING 


THe Worvp tn Our Day. By Joseph Peck. New 
York: Oxford Book Company, 1954. 316 p. $1. 
Peck states his purpose in this volume as that 

of providing social studies classes with a com- 

prehensive, well-balanced, and clearly written 
survey of developments in the United States and 
the world in the recent past, especially since the 
close of World War II. The scope of the book 
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What's New? 


“teaching” maps. 


This is what’s new and the titles are: 


WAYS OF OUR LAND 
OLD WAYS AND NEW WAYS 


WORLD WAYS 


SILVER BURDETT 





We were at Indianapolis at Thanksgiving time for the National Council Meeting. Fre- 
quently, a teacher would come up to our booth and say, "What's new?" For Silver Burdett 
this question was made to order. We merely handed the questioner our new offering in 


the social studies field, the four books of MAN'S WAYS AND TIMES. 


The reactions? Wonderful, and it is easy to see why: these books contain so many fine 
features of content, emphasis, and design. The texts contain the material usually included 
in texts for grades 3 through 6 and also many new topics brought out by recent research in 
history and other fields. The writing holds pupils’ interest—the authors have a gift for 
making the past real, making the present understandable, and teaching big ideas in simple 
ways. Finally, on almost every page are accurate, original drawings, and there are many 


NEW WAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 


By Clarence Woodrow Sorensen 

By Lewis Paul Todd and Kenneth S. Cooper 
By Lewis Paul Todd and Kenneth S. Cooper 
By Lewis Paul Todd and Kenneth S. Cooper 


45 East |7th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


Chicago © San Francisco © Dallas © Atlanta 








is thus quite broad, and it includes a series of 
three chapters on events leading to World War 
II, the war and its aftermath, and America’s part 
in reconstruction. Nine chapters are devoted to 
the recent history of various countries and 
regions: Germany and Austria; Soviet satellites; 
Western Europe; China; Japan; Korea and the 
Philippines; Southeast Asia; India and Pakistan; 
Near East, and Latin America. The remaining 
half of the book contains material on the United 
Nations, atomic energy, and human rights, and 
a series of chapters on developments in American 
politics, labor, agriculture, business, and the 
Korean War. A number of helpful maps, dia- 
grams, and tables are included. 

This book offers a vast amount of information, 
much of it quite detailed in view of the limita- 
tions of space, and a considerable amount of 
interpretation of events and _ historical back- 
ground which goes beyond the general period 
covered by the book. While world events are 
seen from an American point of view, the pres- 
sentation is balanced and statements in such 
controversial areas as communism, evaluation 
of the United Nations, and race relations, are 
scrupulously fair. The chapter on human rights 
is an outstanding example of a concise summary 


of international efforts in this field and a realistic 
picture of American ideals and practices. 

Fully effective use of this volume would re 
quire eleventh or twelfth grade reading ability, 
as its style and vocabulary are on a rather adult 
level. Perhaps the author has not made sufficient 
allowance for the fact that today’s high school 
youth have had no experience with many of the 
terms in common usage at the time of World 
War II. 

The book would be strengthened by the ad 
dition of a treatment of Africa similar to that 
devoted to Southeast Asia, and by the addition 
of material on internal developments in the 
Soviet Union. 

Davin M. JACKSON 
North Shore Country Day School 
Winnetka, Illinois 


T. Walter Wallbank’s Man's Story is a world 
history textbook that concentrates on developing 
the essential geographic understandings that have 
affected world history. Readers who are inter 
ested in a review of this book will find one in the 
book section of our February, 1953, issue. 
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community and democracy. 


J. B. 
Lippincott 
Company 





NEW in 1955! 
GETTING ADJUSTED TO LIFE 


by Brown 


... an up-to-date life-adjustment text for the high school student of today. 
GETTING ADJUSTED TO LIFE deals in clear, understandable terms with 
the many problems and complexities of living in the world of home, school, 


Chicago-Philadelphia 











Our Worip fHrRoucn THe Aces. By Nathaniel 
Platt and Muriel Jean Drummond. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. 684 p. $4.48. 
Organized in nine units, each developed 

around a central theme, this book is a com- 
pendium rather than a survey of world history. 
It follows in general a chronological sequence. 
About three-fifths of the book is devoted to 
modern times. The content includes much socio- 
economic history and gives to geography a larger 
share of attention than has been usual. There 
are interesting vignettes of outstanding person- 
alities and succinct summaries of the prevailing 
ideas and systems of thought identified with the 
earlier cultures of history. 

Necessary condensation has been skillfully 
achieved without the sacrifice of anything es- 
sential for secondary school world history classes. 
The article on capitalism is, considering the 
concern over widespread lack of understanding 
of our economic system, a timely bit of writing. 
The interrelationships between the United States 
and the rest of the world are well delineated. 

Some may question the principle of attempting 
to include so much. The teacher will have a 
problem of selection, of emphasis. Some will 
question the inclusion in some detail of such 


topics as the history of the medieval church, 
wars and military campaigns (Persian Wars, 
Peloponnesian, Punic, and World War I), and 
the rise of the national-states in Europe. Some 
may question the sense of proportion and per- 
spective which allocates nine pages to ancient 
Egypt and seven to the United Nations. 

None will question, however, the careful at- 
tention with which this book has been designed 
to be a useful teaching and learning instrument. 
From the double-column page, the high-grade 
paper, and the well-selected print, to the accurate 
and complete index, well cross-referenced and 
provided with that rarity, a clearly understand- 
able pronouncing guide, there are numerous 
aids to learning and to teaching. Maps, time 
lines, and pictures are supplied in quality and 
quantity. That these are for use as well as decora 
tion is demonstrated by the provocative question 
included in each caption. Each chapter has an 
unusually rich and helpful study guide, in- 
cluding reference to important facts, thought 
questions, and learning activities. Could the 
teaching aids be separated from the book, and 
bound as a separate guide or workbook? If so, 
might not lists of audio-visual aids, including 
tape recordings, be added? 
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The production of this book was carefully and 
artistically planned, competently and attractively 
completed. Practicality, however, chills the en- 
thusiasm somewhat. The covers must soon dis- 
appear behind jackets; the colorful end papers 
will challenge the librarian’s assistant who pastes 
in the necessary statements and labels. Finally, 
this is a gigantic book, weighing three and three- 
quarters pounds. 

Harry S. POwELL 
Ithaca (N.Y.) High School 
® 
THe Worp or Opysseus. By M. I. Finley. New 

York: Viking Press, 1954. 179 p. $3. 

One of the most difficult things for students 
to do is to get the feeling of the past. Especially 
when it is a remote past without taxes, when 
gods acted as humans and were neither loved nor 
feared, when only the aristocracy counted, when 
men recited long poems aloud because they could 
not write, when crimes were solely against the 
family and not against the state, and when the 
only sin was cowardice. 

Such a society Dr. Finly, who formerly taught 
at City College of New York and Rutgers Uni- 
versity and is now lecturing, by invitation, at 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities, makes come 
wonderfully alive. He reveals in simple, but not 
simplified, terms a thorough grasp of his subject, 
including recent research in anthropology and 
pre-history. For those who would like to read 
more extensively, the book contains an enlighten- 
ing bibliography, including recommended trans- 
lations of the /liad and the Odyssey. 

It is to be hoped that high school] students will 
continue—or resume—the reading of Homer; this 
book will make their reading more enjoyable and 
intelligent. Everybody has at least run across 
references to Greek mythology, and the author 
does an excellent job of adding flesh and blood 
to bare names of gods and goddesses. Students 
will learn that Homer was probably two men 
living a hundred years apart. They will find out 
how the Olympic games developed from the 
heroes taking trophies, and why the heroes 
thought deadmen’s armor was important. 

With a book such as this, teachers of world 
or ancient history have splendid material for 
outside reading or special reports. They also 
have a fine opportunity for making the work of 
English courses more meaningful and interesting. 
And they might even tip off the English teachers 
that here is a book good for them to read. 

Rosert B. HOLTMAN 
Louisiana State University 
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The Challenge of 
Democracy 
3rd Edition Revised (1953) 


Blaich and Baumgartner. Presents the real prob- 
lems of democracy today. New material on inter- 
national relations and foreign policy. 


Your Government 
Revised Edition (1954) 
Comfort, Knapp, and Shull. This revision brings 
all material up to date and takes account of recent 


developments in national, state, and local govern- 
ment and foreign affairs. 


Economics for Our Times 
2nd Revised Edition (1953) 


Smith. Presents recent developments, latest statisti- 
cal information, and current trends. Clear and read- 
able, with a consumer-centered approach. New com- 
prehensive tests available. 


Economics in Our 
Democracy 


Sayer, Cogen, and Nanes. Gives students clear 
understanding of the major elements in American 
economic life, with special attention to consumer 
problems. 


Your Marriage and 
Family Living 
2nd Edition (1954) 


Landis. Presents latest findings in family living. 
Many new illustrations. Deals frankly and honestly 
with the problems of family life. Correlated Text- 
Films available. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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and their present! 


distant doings . . 


RAN D 
P.O. Box 7600 





For the Elementary Pupil... 


For the first time—an effective “blending” of 
the geography and history of our American 
neighbors—Canada and Latin America . . . their 
lands, their homes, their daily lives, their past 
BEYOND OUR BORDERS 


For the Junior-Senior 
High School Student... 


Geography and world affairs are no longer 
. the facts of geography and 
history “‘condition’’ world affairs 


understanding citizens is the ultimate purpose. 


MENALL Y & 





more 





CcCOMPAN Y 


Chicago Ilinois 








EcypriAN Apventrures. By Olivia E. Coolidge. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1954. 
209 p. $3. 

Truly a well-written collection of short stories 
dealing with the life and times of Egpyt’s New 
Kingdom. 

The adventures and problems of a very real 
people give one a vivid insight into the social 
structure, village and country life, and mysteries 
of Egyptian life. Painstakingly, the author weaves 
into the stories interesting description of dress, 
food, and architecture. 

The story of the Egyptians in Jerusalem, ref- 
erence to Nubians and Negro dwarfs, and the 
account of Moses all go to make the reader mind 
ful that we are dealing with the New Kingdom. 
The influence of the Asiatic conquest is also 
brought into the stories. We see this, for example, 
when mention is made of horses and chariots. 

The dominant themes are the religious mysti- 
cism of all the Egyptian people, and the domina- 
tion of the masses of poor people and slaves by 
the Pharaos and merchants. The religious theme 
is ever-present. It is seen in the daily lives of the 
people, the objects of art, the god-figures, the 
amulets, and the sacred animals. Domination of 
the rasses, enhanced by the religious mysticism, 


is the life of Egypt—the backbone of its civiliza 
tion. 
The black-and-white drawings by Joseph Low 
add a great deal to the value of the stories. 
Joun D. JENNINGS 
Main Street School 
Danbury, Connecticut 


‘THe Worvp’s History. By Frederic C. Lane, 
Eric F. Goldman, Erling M. Hunt. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, revised edi 
tion, 1954. 763 p. 

In this reviewer's opinion the customary cri 
teria for textbooks should not be applied 
rigorously to world history texts. Rather the 
author’s first concern should be to make a con 
fusing subject less confusing without appalling 
over-simplification. It is apparent that the au 
thors of The World’s History have viewed thei 
job in some such light, for this book is full of 
devices such as chronological and graphic charts 
which do much to clarify relationships and mean- 
ings. The maps are excellent and together with 
the summaries at the ends of chapters help sub- 
stantially to make the subject comprehensible. 
A teacher might conceivably complain, in fact, 
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that too little organizing work is left to the stu- 
dent. 

Other commendable features of the book in- 
clude substantial and well done sections on the 
Far East and an emphasis on recent history with 
a noteworthy chapter on underdeveloped areas 
of the world. Biographical sketches of famous 
men do much to liven up the book as does—of 
all things—a highly original preface. 

The only real defect of the book lies in its 
organization. The chief difficulty here seems to 
arise from an attempt to cram various historical 
phenomena under rather arbitrary unit headings 
with a resulting loss of continuity. Within the 
last two units, for instance, the topical categories 
of “Imperialism” and “World Wide Tensions” 
override natural chronological punctuation such 
as the two World Wars. 

That The World’s History is nevertheless a 
good book will not surprise those acquainted 
with its authors. Mr. Lane and Mr. Goldman are 
professors of history at Johns Hopkins and Prince- 
ton Universities respectively and Mr. Hunt is 
head of the department of the teaching of social 
science at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity with a background in history and secondary 
schoo] teaching. 

One might conciude with a capsule characteri- 
zation of this book as a superior text for the 
superior student. 

Ruri D. MuEHI 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Junior-High school social studies teachers wel- 
comed the Random House Landmark books 
($1.50 each) three years ago to fill a great lack 
of interesting American history reading material 
at the early adolescent level. Young boys and 
girls have thrilled at the reading of Paul Revere 
and the Minute Men and Our Independence and 
The Constitution, both by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, as well as such books as The Sante Fe 
Trail by Samuel Hopkins Adams, The Lewis and 
Clark Expedition by Richard L. Neuberger, and 
The Monitor and the Merrimac by Fletcher 
Pratt. 

Now Random House is issuing a series of 
World Landmark Books, also at junior-high level. 
Among the first titles are Joan of Arc by Nancy 
Wilson Ross, Mary Queen of Scots by Emily 
Hahn, and The Battle of Britain by Quentin 
Reynolds. These books are also useful for the 
slower readers at high-school level. Complete 
listings of both of these series may be obtained 











HISPANIC AMERICA 


WALL MAPS 





Dual Text: English and Spanish 
WITH STUDIES IN 
INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Edited by King and Bolton 
University of California 


A SERIES of 16 LARGE-SCALE MAPS 
Each 44 x 32 inches 
IN COLOR 


The story of peoples is interwoven in the geog- 
raphy of the region in which they live. These 16 
maps depict the history, together with the eco- 
nomic and political development of all sections 
of Hispanic America in their geographic setting. 
The maps in the series are: 


HAI Relief and Cultures 

HA2 Discovery of America 

HA3 The Caribbean, 1492-1543 

HA4 European Expansion to 1580 
HAS Hispanic America, 16th Century 
HA6 Colonial Trade and Government 
HA7 Colonial Expansion, 1700 and 1763 
HA8 Spain's N. Frontier, 1763-1800 
HA? Struggle for Independence 
HAIO Hemisphere Solidarity 

HAI! Mexico 

HAI2 Caribbean Region 

HA!3 Brazil and Colombia 

HAI4 Argentina and Chile 

HAIS5 Population 

HAI6 Economic and Communications 


Heavy Manila, cloth taped edges and large 
eyelets for hanging, for only $2.00 per map. 
Prices vary with styles of mounting. 

Teachers’ Manual HA100 free with sets of 8 or 


more HA Maps. Extra copies each postpaid, 75¢ 
Write for Circular G11. Mention this Journal. 








DENOYER - GEPPERT Co. 


Scientific School Map Makers 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 
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A New, Modern 





stand 


dancy of 





AMERICAN HISTORY TEXT ror wien scuoors 
OUR NATION’S STORY 


@ Easy to Read and Under- 


@ Four-Color Maps; an Abun- 
iMustrations, 
Graphs, Charts, and 
Teacher-Pupil Helps. 


Write for FREE Descriptive Circular 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


by Augspurger and McLemore 


@ Emphasis on Modern 
American History 


@ independent Teachers’ 
Manual-Test-Answer Book; 
Accompanying Notebook 


River Forest, Ill. 
Summit, New Jersey 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Dallas 1, Texas 








from Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. (School discounts are 
granted.) (From the Connecticut Council's Social 
Studies Topics, May, 1954.) 


‘Tue Recorp oF MANKIND. By A. Wesley Roehm, 
Morris R. Buske, Hutton Webster, Edgar B. 
Wesley. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1954- 747 P- $3.96. 

Their understanding of the current trend to- 
ward the teaching of World History and _ its 
vital role in the social studies has inspired 
Messrs. Roehm and Buske to revive, rework, 
and rewrite the classic World Civilization of 
Webster and Wesley. 

These two, high school teachers themselves, 
have produced a workmanlike textbook, well 
organized, balanced, scholarly and selective. In 
this compact, 747-page volume, the cultural, 
religious, scientific, and economic advances of 
mankind take their place alongside of the po- 
litical and military events. The contents are ar- 
ranged logically, with the threads of continuity 
maintained. 

Such divisions as: Dawn of Civilization; The 
Greek and Roman Worlds; The Decline and Re- 


vival of Civilization; Dawn of Modern Times; 
Revolutionary Changes; Aftermath of the Rivalry 
Among the Great Powers; Civilization at the 
Crossroads, provide fine sequential emphasis. 
Marginal paragraph headings, pictures, maps, 
integrated with the text, carefully chosen vocabu- 
lary, accurate and logical presentations, make 
the book a fine tool for the teacher and an inter- 
esting textbook for the student. Another feature 
of the book is its inclusion of the Far East, Africa, 
Latin America, and recent events in their proper 
perspective. 

No text can hope to satisfy all teachers or stim- 
ulate all students. I feel that in this instance 
clearer and more definitive maps would have 
enhanced the usefulness of this book. A dash of 
color, functionally applied to the illustrations and 
maps, and better chosen graphic materials 
(charts, graphs, time-lines) would have added 
considerably to its value as a teaching aid. 

However, this text does come close to being 
the desired combination of selectivity plus schol- 
arship and timeliness—a threesome seldom found, 
but always appreciated. 

LEONARD W. INGRAHAM 


George W. Wingate High School 
Brooklyn, New York 
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ON THE INTELLECTUAL FRONTIER 


POLITICS AND OPINION IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TurY. By John Bowle. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. 512 p. $4.50. 

John Bowle, the energetic and prolific histor- 
ian, examines in this scholarly book the theories 
of 42 writers and historians who shaped the in- 
tellectual patterns of the nineteenth century. He 
presents with objectivity, clarity, and restraint 
the passions, thoughts, and dreams that animated 
our spiritual forefathers, ranging from Auguste 
Compte to Karl Marx, from Saint Simon to Emile 
Durkheim. Although he disagrees with many 
and thinks others foolish, he treats all with 
scrupulous fairness and often not without pity. 
But Mr. Bowle goes beyond the analysis of nine- 
teenth century philosophies. He has a definite 
lesson to teach and a message to convey. 

First, he thinks it very foolish and somewhat 
arrogant of the twentieth century to regard its 
forerunner as dull and absurd. Many nineteenth 
century intellectuals may have been eccentric, 
naive and even mad, but they were intelligent 
and often prophetic. Their conceptions of the 
good life, and the reactions that these concep- 
tions provoked in others, are not in the least 
irrelevant to our own perplexities. “It is urgent,” 
writes Mr. Bowle, “to relate their conclusions to 
our time.” 

Second, the uncertainty, the actual fear, by 
which we are encompassed today tempts people 
to live for the moment and to avoid speculation 
as to how science can be controlled. We all 
know that our ingenuity has outstripped our in- 
telligence, but instead of trying to find the means 
by which this gulf can be narrowed, we have 
resigned to despair, waiting for the bomb to 
explode. It is therefore salutary for us to realize 
that our grandfathers, beset by problems which 
to them seemed equally frightening, did not 
shrink from those problems but tried to think 
them out 

Third, Mr. Bowle, for all his calmness, flushes 
furious at the thought of the Nation State. He 
believes that modern science has altered the 
dimensions of the universe and that only by 
federation or One World can we insure the sur- 
vival of mankind. We shall not, however, achieve 
this solution without active reflection. He claims 
that fear has numbed the habit of speculation, 
and he contends therefore that we should learn 
from our grandfathers how to ponder about 
fundamentals and how to think out, and through, 
unpleasant things. 
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NEW EDITION 


(February, 1955) Book Company 











LABOR IN AMERICA 


Harold U. Faulkner and Mark Starr. A highly 
readable survey of the history, aims, methods, and 
problems of organized labor in the United States. 


Thoroughly up-to-date as of 1955. 
Net: $1.00 


Visualized Citizenship Economics 


Ira Wilder and Jerome Sherk. A lively survey of 
the American economic scene on the high school 
level. Notable for its simple language, wealth of 
visualizations, and challenging exercise material. 
Net: Paper, 65¢; Cloth, 96¢ 


Visualized WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


William Roeder. An up-to-date, compact summary 
of all the essentials of American and world geog- 
raphy. Contains many maps, charts, original vis- 
ualizations, and exercises. 

Net: Paper, 90¢; Cloth, $1.65 
Hailed for their remarkable clarity, 
authoritativeness, and up-to-date material— 


Oxford Social Studies Pamphlets 


PEACE IN THE MAKING—Steinberg .. Net 30¢ 
DEMOCRACY, CAPITALISM, AND THEIR. com. 

REID ci.n00 6h pdsnancenesceses Net 30¢ 
OUR STAKE IN THE FAR EAST—Hurwitz .. Net 30¢ 
MINORITIES IN THE UNITED STATES—irwin ... Net 30¢ 
CONSERVING OUR RESOURCES—Steele even ee Met 306 
THE SOVIET UNION—Lengyel ............... . Net 30¢ 
RELIGION IN AMERICA—Galisbury ........... Net 30¢ 
THE MIDDLE EAST—Longyel ............. ceveee Met 300 
PUBLIC HEALTH—Timme ...... -.. Met We 
GEOGRAPHY AND HUMAN AF FAIRS—Roeder Net 30¢ 
EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS AND PeLiTiCs— 

GE cccccccccovésctvessévetoeres Net 40¢ 
HUMAN RIGHTS IN AMERICA—I. Starr ..... Net 30¢ 
GRASS-ROOTS POLITICS—Downes ...... Net 40¢ 
LABOR AND THE AMERICAN WAY—M. Starr ... Net 30¢ 
THE FARMER Ane THE AMERICAN WwAaY— 

Dunbar ° Net 40¢ 
BUSINESS AND THE AMERICAN WAY—Korey Net 30¢ 
THE AMERICAN FAMILY—GSalisbury ..... Net 30¢ 
THE AMERICAN CITY—Ghaw ..... Net 40¢ 
tar + peneatene JUVENILE DELINQUENCY— 
THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN LIFE—Walker Net 40¢ 


Oxford - 
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UNIVERSITY of COLORADO 


1955 Summer Session 
JUNE 17-JULY 22; JULY 25-AUG. 27 


Social Studies 
Curriculum Workshop 


(Including HISTORY) 


JUNE 20—JULY 22 
Directed By 
DR. EDWIN R. CARR 
Professor of Education and Economics 
University of Colorado 

For teachers of the social studies, grades 7-12. A 
joint project of the divisions of political science, 
economics, and anthropology of the Department 
of Social Sciences, Department of History and Col- 
lege of Education. Specific courses designated as 
part of the program are in international relations, 
current economic problems, world cultures, and 
contemporary Europe 

For further information address 


DR. HARL DOUGLASS 


Director, College of Education 
UNIVERSITY of COLORADO 
Macky 355, Boulder, Colorado 











The philosophers of the nineteenth century 
were often optimistic and often wild. However, 
they did reflect deeply upon the problems created 
by the industrial revolution. By studying their 
works, by imitating their activity of thought, by 
setting our present problems in an_ historical 
perspective, we may succeed in adapting our- 
selves to the frightful environment our ingenuity 
has contrived. Only by such sober speculation can 
we hope to transcend the “ideological, national, 
and class conflict in a common will for life.” 

Mr. Bowle has delved deeply into the intel- 
lectual currents of the nineteenth century and 
shown us that if the last century has created the 
conditions for our problems, it has also set us 
an example of how to overcome them. We are 
all in Mr. Bowle’s debt. 

GABRIEL GERSH 
New York City Public Schools 


* 
OTHER BOOKS TO KNOW ABOUT 


We don’t have space to report adequately on 
have received from the 
publishers, that fall under the heading of 
world history. One is George W. F. Hallgarten’s 
Why Dictators? (Macmillan, $5.50), a well-in 


two other books we 


formed and provocative analysis of “the causes 
and forms of tyrannical rule” from the Greece 
of the sixth century B. C. to Mao Tse-Tung. It 
seems to be a fine example of history arranged 
topically rather than chronologically, and of the 
great difficulties as well as rewards involved. The 
other book is Louis Wallis’ little Young People’s 
Hebrew History (Philosophical Library, $2.50), 
which would seem to have special relevance in 
this anniversary year of Judaism in America. 
Both of these books are written in a style which 
makes them appropriate only for the more ad- 
vanced high school students or for teachers. 


Readers may be interested in a report from 
Theral Herrick at the Battle Creek Curriculum 
Center, that one of the books attracting the most 
attention there is Joe Smith’s Student Councils 
for Our Times (Teachers College, Columbia, 
$2). This little book is intended to give “specific 
help in making the student council a more 
effective educational agency.” 


Publications Received 

Kaplan, A. D. H. Big Enterprise in a Competitive System. 
Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1954 
xii + 269 p. $4. 

Kono, Keora and Mulgrave, Dorothy. The Hidden Village. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1954. vili + 111 p. 
$2.50. 

La Piere, Richard T. A Theory of Social Control. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1954. xi 4-568 p. $7.50. 

Lewinsohn, Richard. Animals, Men, and Myths. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. xviii + 422 p. $5. 

Marsh, Benjamin C, Lobbyist for the People. Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, :954. xii + 224 p. $3. 

McSwigan, Marie. All Aboard for Freedom. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1954. 249 p. $3. 

Monypenny, Kathleen. The Young Traveler in Australia 
New York: E. P. Dutton, 1954. 223 p. + $34. 

Murad, Anatol. Private Credit and Public Debt. Washing 
ton, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1954. vi+ 195 p. $3.75 

Murphy, Gardner. In the Minds of Men. New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1954. xiv + 306 p. $4.50. 

Murray, William H. Rights of Americans. Boston, Mass.: 
Meador Publishing Co., 1954. 189 p. $2.50. 

Nestor, Agnes. Woman’s Labor Leader. Rockford, UL: 
Bellevue Books, 1954. 307 Pp. $3.95. 

Nevins, Allan. Leatherstocking. New York: 
Books, 1954. 833 p. $7-50. 

Nothrop, F. 8. C. European Union and United States 
Foreign Policy. New York: Macmillan Co., 1954. ix + 230 
P- $4-75- 

Orchard, Norris Ely. Study Successfully. New York: Whitt 
lesey House (McGraw Hill), 1954. 80 p. $1.50 

Pei, Mario A. and Gaynor, Frank. Dictionary of Linguistics 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 238 p. $6. 

Peterson, Eleanor M. Aspects of Readibility in the Social 
Studies. New York: Columbia University Teachers Col 
lege Bureau of Publications, 1954. ix + 118 p. $3.50. 
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_ A vivid presentation 
of our patriotic heritage .. . 





for upper elementary and junior high school students 
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You will be interested in 
AMERICA IS MY COUNTRY 


Harriett McCune Brown * Josepn F. GuADAGNOLO 


because... 
it presents the principles and traditions of American 
democracy in a vivid, accurate, and dramatic manner that 
will appeal to many age groups 


it answers the need to teach the essential values which form 
the basis of the American way of life 


it offers concrete information about our system of govern- 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Dallas Ailanta San Francisco 
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The Living Democracy Series 


Tho (Civic. Education (onter 
Jufts. Collage 


now available through 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL for the SOCIAL STUDIES 


1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, WN. W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





These Flexible Teaching Tools 
highlight problems for thoughtful consideration 
are written to interest students 
are designed for the busy teacher 


You may 

THE ISMS—AND YOU (Grades 10-12) A forthright presentation of Communism | examine 
and Fascism in theory and practice, in contrast to ocracy. 

THEY = A NATION (Grades 9-12) The Founding Fathers humanly por- 
tray 

IT HAS BEEN DONE (Grade 11 or 12) Case studies of political reform. 

WHO SAYS SO? (Grades 10-12) Public opinion: its sources, its pitfalls, and how 
it can be used for public good. 

CAPITALISM—WAY OF FREEDOM (Grade 11 or 12) What makes our busi- 
ness system tick; its successes and its problems. 

WORK WITHOUT STRIFE (Grade 11 or 12) Labor-management relations in 
their bearing on economic freedom and production. 

AND CROWN THY GOOD (Grades 9-12) Civil rights: no freedom can be justly 
claimed that is not justly shared. 

THESE AMERICANS (Grades 7-9) Minority groups: “One nation, indivisible” 
from many lands. 

WHY DON’T THEY THINK! (Grades 10-12) The roots of prejudice in thought- 
less speech and action. 

BREAD AND BUTTER PLUS (Grades 7-9) Co-operation for the common good. 














Free Hints and Helps with classroom orders 


PRICE: Paper $ oe AY => ORDER FROM: 
Cloth $1.60 NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Paper $ .45 1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
Cloth 3120; neem — WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


GAORGE BANTA PUBLISHING OOMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 





